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Year-ahead plans that 





ay 


almost killed 


Midnight—a drafting room working 
overtime—completion of advanced 
plans only a pencil’s scratch off— 
future profits materializing before 
hopeful eyes. ... Startlingly, what 
seemed a misty shadow becomes a 
quickly growing Fire! A Disaster? 
Almost! Yet Fire was soon killed by 
a minute’s work with a handy extin- 
guisher—an incident that might 
have been a disaster—if the right 
extinguisher hadn’t been there! 
The right extinguisherin the right 
place isn’t the result of guesswork. 


It must follow correctly planned fire 
protection. 

In tens of thousands of plants, and 
laboratoriesand factoriesand public 
buildings, LaFrance and Foamite 
Service is on constant guard against 
fire. This Service will guard your 
business against profit-stealing fires. 
Our recommendations are always 
dependable because they are based 
on a complete study of the fire haz- 
ards of your plant by our trained 
fire protection engineers. ... Our 
recommendations are unbiased be- 


LA FRANCE *» FOAMITE PROTECTION 
AGAINST FIRE 


cause this company makes every 
recognized type of fire extinguishing 
equipment. 


This service means more than a few 
extinguishers hanging on your walls... 
it means correctly planned and complete 


fire protection. Regardless of the size of 


your plant this service is available to you. 
Write for one of our representatives te 
call. No obligation, of course. 


AMERICAN-LA FRANCE FOAMITE 
CORPORATION, D66, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


and 


Dept. 
Offices in all principal cities 





“Correct Protec- 
tion Against Fire” 
is a booklet des- 
cribing our service 
and protection. A 
free copy will be 
sent you on request. 
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YOUR, 
New York Bank 


TuHousaNnps of executives of large enterprises in 
all parts of the country have found that a New York 
banking connection is essential in the conduct of 
their business. That is why the Irving maintains 
its Out-of-Town Of fice. 


This office—in every practical sense a complete 
bank in itself—is devoted solely to handling the 
accounts of customers in the United States outside 
of New York City. Its officers, through frequent 
contacts, keep in constant touch with changing con- 
ditions throughout the nation. Its staff, from long 
experience, is thoroughly versed in the banking 
requirements of “out-of-town” business. In addi- 
tion, this Office provides for its customers all the 
advantages derived from the Irving’s important 


connections in every part of the world. 


The result is a banking service of exceptional 
efficiency for out-of-town accounts. Moreover, be- 
cause the business of customers in each section of 
the country is handled continuously by officers fa- 
miliar with that section, the Out-Of-Town Office 
maintains to an unusual degree that intimate per- 
sonal relationship which means so much to cus- 


tomer satisfaction. 


IRVING I RUST COMPANY 


Out-of-Town Office—Woolworth Building 


New York 























The Why 
of the 
Extra Edition 


ACH year NATION’s Business 
E publishes the Extra Edition to re. 

port the Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. In this Extra Edition we try to 
catch and preserve some of the inspira- 
tion, the vigor and accomplishment of 
the Annual Meeting. 

If from these pages, business men 
who did not attend the Meeting can 
catch some of the spirit which animated 
its session, and if those who were present 
can renew from time to time some of 
the enthusiasms they carried home from 
the Meeting, the Extra Edition will have 
fulfilled its purpose. 


Not a sample edition 


THE Extra Edition does not enter 
the field of the regular numbers of Na- 
TION’S BUSINESS. It is not, for instance, 
a sample of what you might expect to 
find in the June number. 

The June NATION’s BUSINESS will 
offer the opinions and ideas of business 
leaders as they affect business men ev- 
erywhere. Among the contributors will 
be Henry Ford, Matthew S. Sloan, Roy 
Durstine, Samuel M. Vauclain, Solo- 
mon S. Huebner, Thomas Nixon Carver, 
Robert W. DeForest and others. 

Mr. Ford’s article is especially signifi- 
cant. In it he expresses frankly his views 
of Soviet Russia, and his reasons for 
having these views. 

The article will appear as an in- 
terview by William McGarry, who is 
assisting Mr. Ford in the preparation 
of a book. In giving Mr. McGarry his 
views on Russia, therefore, the man- 
ufacturer speaks as he would speak to 
a friend he knows well. 

Mr. Sloan, president of the New York 
Edison Company, recently talked over 
the National Broadcasting Company’s 
network with Merle Thorpe in one of 
the latter's regular Saturday night 
broadcasts. 

His article in the June number is 
complementary to that talk. Those 
who heard Mr. Sloan’s radio address 
will want to read his further remarks. 
Those who did not hear it will find 
in the article an inspiring conception 


| of an industry’s duty to the world. 
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A Declaration of Interdependence 


IGHTEEN years ago a thousand earnest 
men met in Washington and founded the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

That was a decisive moment, an epochal 
moment in the business history of this nation. 

Those men had done business within walls 
as exclusive as the Great Wall of China. The 
coal business knew little about the lumber busi- 
ness. Lumber didn’t worry about steel. Steel was 
oblivious to corn. Corn had little thought for 
cotton. And cotton had little interest in coal. 

Business was operated in compartments. 

Then the vision came. Those men looked out, 
over, and beyond their separate walls. They saw 
that business had common interests, common 
problems, common duties. 

That enlargement of vision was recognized in 
an advertisement published by Nation’s Busi- 
ness. It declared that “A Thousand Men 
Looked Over A Thousand Walls.” 

Today, more than ever, that declaration is 
significant of the change in business viewpoint. 
Business after business is becoming aware of its 
part and place in the general scheme of things— 
of the underlying unity of all economic activities 
—of the sensitive interrelation and interde- 
pendence of all the elements of our intricate 
commercial and industrial structure. 

The evidence of this growing consciousness is 
in the fact that 3,000 business leaders have just 
concluded in Washington a four-days’ consider- 
ation of ‘““What’s Ahead for Business.’’ They 
have tried to read the future for the good of 
business and for the public good. They have 
planned for the general prosperity, as well as 
for their own individual prosperity. 

This foresighted leadership of business has 
come to an effective realization that the popular 
interpretation of independence may not be an 
unmixed blessing. For it sees that individual 
action founded on individual experience alone 
is not the key to the advancement of the com- 
mon good. It sees that all features of the 
dramatic moving picture of business must be 
used as guides to action. It recognizes that in- 


formation collected by individuals and organi- 
zations from their own fields cannot be put to 
best use until it is fitted to the pattern of all 
information from all fields. 

These contemporary leaders of American 
business have all the qualities we venerate in the 
pioneer—courage, determination, resourceful- 
ness, quickness of decision and action. But 
more, they see that we can have prosperity only 
by planning for it. Good times do not come by 
mere wishfulness or hope. Never was it more 
true than today that “faith without works is 
dead.” 

We cannot escape the conviction that this sort 
of knowledge has been available to us only in 
fragments—it has not been assembled, digested, 
centralized, and brought to a sharp and con- 
clusive focus for decisive action. That is what we 
mean by the correlation and coordination of 
business information. Our national progress is 
the sum total of individual advancements less 
the cost of individual mistakes of judgment. 

The development of a national viewpoint by 
every citizen—over and above the local and 
individual interest, of course—would be an asset 
of first importance to the whole country, and it 
is notable, I believe, that American business is 
commending this accession of sight to its own 
members. Nearer and nearer we are approach- 
ing the goal defined for us by a former Secretary 
of Commerce 
if we are willing. ..to realize that effectiveness is patri- 
otic and that inefficiency is unpatriotic; if we are ready 
to give up inertia and take a step forward out of ourselves 
to the help of others; if we remember that commerce is 
mutual exchange to mutual benefit and not a species of 
war; if we can learn the lesson that the well-paid workman 
is the cheapest producer, and that science must be applied 
to industry if we are to win; if these things can be done, I 
see no reason why, with our resources and intelligence and 
organization, we may not become the first among the 
world’s great trading nations. 

Even so, the warning of an earlier authority 
is worth remembering. It is still true that where 
there is no vision, the people perish. 


Vueree Thofe- 
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yi gh, oe) ew records and still greater achievements 


a % [REE thousand executives met 
in W ashington to determine what 
is ahead for American Business, Facts 
and theories revealed in their discussions 
are published complete for the first time 
in the magazine now before you, 

Foreign markets transportation 

. competition within Industry «the 
and other important subjects — all 
claimed close attention. 

Another vital factor, alw ays upper- 
most in the minds of most manufacturing 
executives, is the problem of lower pro- 
duction and distribution costs. 


Production problems hav e often heen 


“war of materials,” freight rates, the tariff 


corrected by application of straight line 
methods in plants particularly laid out 
for the purpose... distribution difficul- 
ties have been solved on countless 
occasions by up-to-date branch plants and 
warehouses at strategic points, 

[t has been Austin’s privilege in the 
past to design, build and equip a number 
of efficient straight line production 
plants and modern warehouses from 
Coast to Coast for leaders in nearly 
every line of Industry ... it is Austin’s 
earnest desire to aid further in devel- 
oping the structure that will carry 
American Business to new records and 


still greater achievements in the future. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


l-ngineers and Builders 


. . CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago = | hiladelphia Newark Detroit Cincinnati | ittsburgh St. Louis Seattle 


Portland Phoenix lhe Austin Company of California, Ltd.: Los \ngeles, Oakland and San I rancisco 


‘The Austin Company of “Vexas: Dallas 


Phe Austin Company of Canada, Limited 
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When writing to Tue Austin Company or its branch offices please mention Nation’s Business 
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What's Ahead for Business 


A story of what happened at the Annual Meeting 


WANT to describe, and if possible 
interpret, a remarkable meeting in 
Washington of 3,000 business leaders, 
who discussed ““What’s Ahead for 
Business.” 

The occasion was the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Every 
industry was represented, from automo- 
biles and asbestos, through canning and 
tanning, and banking, and steel making, 
on to zinc. Every section and city of the 
United States was represented, from the 
small towns on the prairie to the bank- 
ing house of Kuhn, Loeb & Company of 
New York. 

In some 25 meetings and conferences 
these men, representing all phases of 
business activities, exchanged views, 
compared experiences, presented 
thought-provoking suggestions, and 
painted collectively in broad national 
strokes a comprehensive picture of busi- 
ness America as it appears in this year 
of 1930. They sought to learn, to 
evaluate and to correlate present eco- 
nomic conditions and what they indi- 
cate for the future. 

It was a fine picture of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in action. 
It is a great experiment in democracy; 


By Merle Thorpe 


that of a purely democratic organiza- 
tion standing between government and 
business interpreting each to each and 
patriotically assisting government in 
the solution of economic problems. 


The genesis of the Chamber 


I MIGHT explain how it came about 
in this way: 

A United States Senator in 1911 
arose in his place and said: 

“I received this morning a telegram 
from the Chamber of Commerce in my 
city urging me to vote against this bill, 
saying it would work a great hardship 
to the commerce of my state. This after- 
noon a telegram came from an associa- 
tion of business men 12 miles from my 






city, urging me to vote for the bill, de 
claring it would greatly benefit the 
Northwest. 

“What,” he exclaimed, “does business 
think?” 

Conflicting voices answered when the 
people’s representatives, approaching 
business legislation, strove intelligently 
to fulfill the wishes of their constituents. 
A locality looked upon a national ques- 
tion from its local point of view and 
voiced a local, one-sided conclusion. An 
industry or trade studied a national 
question from its own particular view- 
point and presented an incomplete 
judgment. Each was honest and sincere, 
yet each unconsciously magnified self- 
interest and prescribed a_ restricted 
view. 

Business as a national voice was 
inarticulate. Popular journals cast dis- 
credit upon business men who offered 
assistance to government, and often, 
quick-fired popular clamor induced 
statesmen to steer another course. 

Needed counsel from the hard-bought 
experience of business on business ques- 
tions was lacking. In its stead was a 
babble of voices, speaking a confusion 
of tongues. 


The business Nation was 
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changing. Old-time questions—relative- 
ly simple—were giving way to new and 
complex problems. Business and legis- 
lation were confronted with them on 
every hand. The Government, once a 
simple institution remote from the indi- 
vidual, had become a vast establishment 
with new contacts with the citizen and 
his activities. 

What does business think? The 
Senator’s question was asked in many 
forms by many men, who foresaw the 
necessity of a national aspect of busi- 
ness, and that national aspect trans- 
lated into terms of patriotic counsel for 
those entrusted with the task of intelli- 
gently bringing all interests into co- 
ordination for the common good. 

President Taft and Secretary Nagel 
invited business men to Washington to 
work out a plan. The result was a 
federation of business organizations 
grown to over eighteen thousand with 
an underlying membership of 900,000 
business men, serving every legitimate 
interest of business with an ideal which 
has been adhered to from the beginning, 
that “if it is not for the public good, it 
is not for the good of business.” 

It is the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the most democratic 
organization in the world. The power 
and jurisdiction lie wholly in the mem- 
ber organizations. No statement of 
policy can be made until the representa- 
tives of these 900,000 business men 
have spoken, and that opinion comes 
only after wide debate, with both sides 
of every question fully presented. 


Full and frank discussions 


THE Eighteenth Annual Meeting of 
this Chamber ran true to the American 
tradition which holds that all questions 
of intimate concern to our people should 
be debated, considered and surveyed in 
all their phases, openly and frankly, 
and with full freedom and impressive 
earnestness—yet unmarred by personal 
feeling or rancor. 

All I can hope to do in describing the 
meeting is to give some of the high 
lights. Every timely subject was put 
under the microscope and the telescope, 
from agriculture to education, from 
European cartels to old-age pensions, 
from petroleum to silk stockings. Every 
proposal was met with equally perti- 
nent and equally suggestive and stimu- 
lating counter-propositions. 

The keynote of the meeting was 
sounded when President William But- 
terworth, of Deere & Company, stated 
that “we are all, in a very real sense, 
partners in this great enterprise which 
we call American business. And so it 
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is that enlightened self-interest very dis- 
tinctly tends to a sane social point of 
view. This is clearly manifest in the 
attitude of American business toward 
the American standard of living. It is 
obvious that an impoverished public 
cannot buy, and it is equally obvious 
that business cannot exist if it cannot 
sell.” 

Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the 
National Business Survey Conference, 
gave a graphic picture of the part played 
by organized business mobilized under 
his direction last fall to cooperate with 
President Hoover in tempering the 
shock of the stock-market crash. 

A heartening measure of the new re- 
sourcefulness of business, its larger 
realization of its responsibilities, was 
indicated by Mr. Barnes when he said: 

“In 1921 business men came to 
Washington to find out largely what the 
Government was going to do; in 1929 
they came to pledge what they them- 
selves were going to do.” 

Four major conclusions were reached 
by Mr. Barnes: 

First, that large segments of Ameri- 
can industry, such as the utilities and 





the railways, are progressively carrying 
out the construction programs for the 
year 1930, which they reported at the 
first Conference on December 5. Second, 
that there is throughout all industry a 
production of goods to meet current 
consumption. Third, there has been a 
policy of cautious merchandising in re- 
tail distribution. And fourth, we may 
reasonably expect shortly an expansion 
of our foreign trade. 

Secretary of Commerce Lamont as- 
serted that “since 1921 business and 
government have developed a flow of 
statistical information which has no 
parallel in any other part of the world. 

“The time is now at hand,” he said, 
“when business men should get behind 


a policy for the further developmen 
of statistics on production, stocks, em. 
ployment, the construction industry ang 
many other activities which would make 
it possible to keep business informe 
currently as to the basic facts upop 
policies which must be predicated.” 


A single note dominates 


IN all the discussion of such diverse. 
yet interdependent subjects as banking, 
construction, exporting, agriculture, jp. 
dustrial development, insurance, water. 
ways, distribution, natural resources 
trade practices, taxation, and the rela. 
tion of business with government, | 
heard a certain dominant note. 

For the first time organized business 
is concerning itself less with the volume 
of business than with the methods of 
business. It is applying itself to the ques. 
tion not of how much it can produce, 
but how well, how efficiently and how 
profitably it can produce. 

There was expressed on every hand, 
openly or implied, a distinct emphasis 


on the qualitative rather than the quan. | 
titative, on the intensive rather than | 


extensive programs of industrial ad- 
vancement. 
A new plan was set forth for facili- 


tating the financing of building projects | 


by Fenton B. Turck, Jr., chairman of 
the National Building Survey Con- 
ference. 

“In ordinary building operations,” he 
said, “the seasonal peaks are so high 
in spring and fall that labor’s total em- 
ployment amounts to only 150 days a 
year. By bringing modernization abreast 
of the times, work will be provided for 
the seasonal dull periods where the 
building trades now find their lowest 
measure of employment.” 

This is important to each of us, for 
the dollar spent in construction reaches 
more people perhaps than a dollar spent 
anywhere else. 

The problem of taxation figured again 
and again in the discussions. Felix Me- 
Whirter, of Indianapolis, chairman of 
the Chamber’s special committee which 
has been at work for two years on state 
and local taxes, told us bluntly that as 
a nation we are spending too much, that 
we are raising our public funds from a 
muddled system of taxation, riddled 
with inequalities and unnecessary com- 
plications. 

The cause of more businesslike ex- 
penditure of public money was ably 
championed by President Fred W. Sar- 
gent, of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad Company. 

I listened with intense interest to the 

(Continued on page 77) 
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The Future's Challenge to You 


By William Butterworth 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


T IS not part of our pur- 

pose to put price tags 

upon the activities of the 

Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States during 
the past year. It is, however, 
true that an appraisal of 
those activities from the 
most candidly realistic view- 
point reveals measurable, 
tangible values accruing to 
the national business com- 
munity. 

In its accounting to its 
membership, the Chamber 
lays stress upon its efforts 
in the broad field of policy 
declaration and effectuation. 
That is the field in which 
the Chamber serves its 
greatest national purpose. 

On the other hand, in its 
contacts with all the fields 
of business there are many 
work-a-day activities of 
great interest to scores of 
organizations in our mem- 
bership — activities that 
while they do not enter into 
the category of policy en- 
deavors, nevertheless mean 
much to the advance of 
American business. 

In the field of distribu- 
tion, for example, the idea of a national 
census of distribution factors was de- 
veloped in Chamber conferences and 
given impetus by the demonstrated in- 
terest of Chamber member organiza- 
tions. 

The interchamber fire waste contest, 
conducted in an effort to cut down 
preventable fire waste, is an activity of 
the Chamber that yields dividends to 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD. WASHINGTON 


WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 
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every community engaging in it. In the 
cities that have taken part, marked re- 
ductions in per capita fire loss are 
shown. Fire insurance rates in many 
cities also have been measurably re- 
duced. 

For the last decade the Chamber has 
stood out among business organizations 
as an uncompromising advocate of 
equitable levy and budgeted expendi- 


ture of federal revenues. It 
has at all appropriate times 
presented the viewpoint of 
the national business com- 
munity, favoring such re- 
ductions of federal taxation 
as are consistent with proper 
fiscal needs of the Govern- 
ment and consistent likewise 
with ample provision for the 
retirement of the national 
debt. The reduction of some 
$160,000,000 in taxes on 
1929 incomes, both corpo- 
rate and private, by joint 
congressional action, is dis- 
tinctly in harmony with the 
Chamber’s policy. 


Lower local taxes 


BUSINESS of late has been face to face 
with realities that could not be brushed aside 
with a gesture, conditions that challenge its 
resources of intelligent leadership. 

We are engaged as never before in tremen- 
dous enterprises on which our fellow men are 
dependent for a livelihood. We are all part- 
ners in this enterprise and only by working as 
partners can we fulfill our obligation 


MOREOVER, the past year 
has witnessed measurable 
achievements under the 
Chamber's sponsorship in 
the field of state and local 


taxation looking toward 
equitable levy and prudent 
expenditure. 


The rapid growth of mu- 
nicipalities during recent 
years has resulted in many 
inefficienciesof development, 
placing business and indus- 
try under severe handicaps. Practical 
procedures for remedying these situa- 
tions have been supplied by the Cham- 
ber to member chambers. 

During the year the views of the 
Chamber’s membership have been can- 
vassed and declared in relation to many 
important phases of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System. 

The year has likewise witnessed un- 
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abated effort upon the part of the 
Chamber to aid in the promotion of 
our foreign trade and in the fostering 
of our trade relations abroad. Particu- 
larly has this effort been directed toward 
the elimination of obstacles in the way 
of an expanded and more profitable 
American export trade. 

The year has shown a gratifying in- 
terest on the part of industry in im- 
proved trade relations. The friendly 
offices of the Chamber have been availed 
of in the promotion of some 60 trade 
practice conferences representing as 
many industries. 


A profitable balance sheet 


SPACE will not permit me to go into 
a more extensive catalog of these activi- 
ties. These, which I have so briefly out- 
lined, stand out among the many as 
tangibles that may readily be translated 
into terms of black ink upon the balance 
sheet of American business. 

Now let us survey the business hori- 
zon to discover what’s ahead—not mere- 
ly for the purpose of identification, but 
for the more important purpose of 
analysis and appraisal so that we may 
chart a safe course for our guidance. 

Familiar to us all is the long pre- 
vailing conception of uncontrollable, 
haphazard cycles; of peaks and valleys, 
of high levels reached in bewildering 
suddenness and terminating in inevita- 
ble crashes, subjecting business to lean 
years of recreative and rebuilding effort. 

During the past six months, this tra- 
ditiofial theory and likewise American 
business intelligence have been put to 
the test. Last fall, a critical situation 
arose which brought clearly into issue 
the question of whether the allied forces 
of business and industry, by a closer 
coordination of their courage and ex- 
perience, could demonstrate that the 
fickle economic cycle could be straight- 
ened out into an orderly and harmoni- 
ous progression. 

The urgency of that question gave 
rise to a significant movement—the Na- 
tional Business Survey Conference. As 
a result, we have seen, in nation-wide 
operation, a voluntary regimentation of 
trained observers and interpreters of 
business facts and events—responsible 
men of recognized business leadership 
who analyzed and reported the exact 
condition of their industries and their 
programs. 

This assembling of business facts in 
proper perspective and proportion is 
based upon the knowledge that rumors 
are always deceivers and that fear is a 
bad counsellor, and, moreover, that 
nothing can be so utterly misleading as 
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an isolated fact considered apart from 
its attendant circumstances and its re- 
lated facts. 

For example, my own industry might 
be depressed, but disturbing as that 
would be if it were true, it does not 
indicate that all industry is or is to be 
depressed, because the factors which are 
depressing in industry may be seasonal 
or regional or they may indicate that 
my industry is in the throes of obso- 
lescence. 

These are facts and factors which I 
must know and which I must duly ap- 
praise before I can properly judge my 
own situation, or indeed, that of general 
business. These were the sort of facts 
which the National. Business Survey 
Conference frankly Set out to discover. 

Through the 4medium of our cham- 
bers of commerce and our trade associa- 
tions, this revitalizing current of facts 
is flowing into every part of the country, 
stimulating communities and individu- 
als to grapple with present facts, and 
to plan intelligently for the future. 

Though the forces of that mobiliza- 
tion are still being applied, already the 
first pages of a highly significant chapter 
in economic history have been written. 
American business has definitely broken 
new ground. Newaforces have boldly 
entered the field and challenged the 
rule-of-thumb control of economic con- 
ditions which has heretofore too gener- 
ally prevailed. 

Business has turned a critical eye 
upon itself. Out of this frank self-ap- 
praisal, a fundamental fact emerges in 
its proper perspective—that the prima- 
ry object of business is not social uplift 
nor, indeed, the fostering of the arts 
and sciences, but that it is now, as it 
always has been, profits. 


Enlightened self-interest 


FROM this primary object, however, 
flow important circumstances peculiarly 
timely for consideration. A frankly real- 
istic view of business properly conceives 
the basis of economic enterprise to be 
enlightened self-interest, which is always 
to be carefully distinguished from an 
interest which is narrowly selfish and 
oblivious to all but immediate ends. 

We are now engaging, as never before, 
in enterprises not only tremendous in 
themselves, but upon which millions of 
our fellow citizens are dependent for 
a livelihood. Thus we are all, in a very 
real sense, partners in this great enter- 
prise which we call American business. 
And so it is that enlightened self-interest 
distinctly tends to a sane social point of 
view. 

This is clearly manifest in the attitude 


of American business toward the Amer. 
ican standard of living. It is obvioys 
that an impoverished public cannot 
buy, and it is equally obvious that busj. 
ness cannot exist if it cannot sell. 

Thus, a high standard of living is not 
only in the interest of the public but 
decidedly in the interest of business, and 
business is as zealous in encouraging 
and promoting that standard as is each 
individual to maintain it. 

Business has been measurably suc. 
cessful in solving the problems of pro- 
duction and distribution, and indeed, a 
more equitable sharing of rewards. But 
perfection has by no means been at- 
tained, and it would indeed be short- 
sighted for business idly to dismiss any 
sound, critical analysis of our present 
system. 


Our growing responsibility 


IF, IN our individual business enter- 
prises, we close our eyes to facts and 
pertinent criticism we do so at the risk 
of a rude awakening. A similar blind- 
ness on the part of the business com- 
munity to the fact that our business 
opportunities entail corresponding and 
ever-widening responsibilities, must in- 
evitably bring about reprisals. 

I am convinced that if our future 
holds in store a season of business bait- 
ing at the hands of lawmakers or other 
governmental authorities, that that rel- 
atively small part of the business com- 
munity which breaks the canons of 
fair play will be responsible. 

On the other hand, I am firmly con- 
vinced that as long as the public under- 
stands that business, itself, realizes that 
it holds its tenure of liberty on good 
behavior, the public, realizing its part- 
nership in the economic enterprises of 
the nation, will not raise a cry for re- 
prisals which will abridge legitimate 
business liberty. 

Business, moreover, must frankly face 
the inevitability of change. Change is 
omnipotent; nothing can resist it. Change 
—political, social or economic—is either 
ordered and controlled or sudden, ex- 
treme and violent. Business, in very 
large measure, may determine whether 
change will be an orderly development 
or of an eruptive character. 

Thus there can be nothing that bodes 
ill ahead for business if we keep the 
right sort of leadership at the helm—a 
leadership of initiative and courage and 
imagination, a leadership, in fine, which 
predicates policies upon a broad founda- 
tion of articulated facts and which has 
courage to urge the application of 
measures that prudence and common 
sense dictate, when and where needed. 
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Constructive Help for Business 


By Herbert Hoover 


The President's address at the Eighteenth 


Annual Dinner of the Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States ¢ May first 


E HAVE been passing 

through one of those 

great economic storms 

which periodically bring 

hardship and_ suffering 
upon our people. While the crash took 
place only six months ago, I am con- 
vinced we have now passed the worst 
and with continued unity of effort we 
shall rapidly recover. There is one cer- 
tainty in the future of a people of the 
Tesources, intelligence, and character of 
the people of the United States—that 
is, prosperity. 

On the occasion of this great storm 
we have for the first time attempted a 
great economic experiment, possibly one 
of the greatest of our history. By co- 
operation between government officials 
and the entire community, business, 


railways, public utilities, agriculture, 
labor, the press, our financial institu- 
tions and public authorities, we have 
undertaken to stabilize economic forces; 
to mitigate the effects of the crash, and 
to shorten its destructive period. 

I believe I can say with assurance 
that our joint undertaking has succeed- 
ed to a remarkable degree, and that it 
furnishes a basis of great tribute to our 
people for unity of action in time of 
national emergency. To those many 
business leaders present here I know 
that I express the gratitude of our coun- 
trymen. 

It is unfortunate, in a sense, that any 
useful discussion of the problems behind 
and before us has to be expressed wholly 
in the cold language of economics, for 
I realize as keenly as anyone can that 


individually they are not problems in 
science but are the most human ques- 
tions in the world. They involve the 
immediate fears of men and women for 
their daily bread, the well-being of their 
children, the security of their homes. 
They are intensely personal questions 
fraught with living significance to every- 
thing they hold dear. 


How best to help people 


THE officers of a ship in heavy seas 
have as deep a consciousness of the hu- 
man values involved in the passengers 
and crew whose lives are in their keep- 
ing, but they can best serve them by tak- 
ing counsel of their charts, compass, 
and barometer, and by devotion to nav- 
igation and the boilers. In like manner, 
the individual welfare can best be served 
by us if we devote ourselves to the ameli- 
oration of destructive forces for thereby 
we serve millions of our people. 

All slumps are the inexorable con- 
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sequences of the destructive forces of 
booms. If we inquire into the primary 
cause of the great boom on the stock 
exchanges last year we find it rests main- 
ly upon certain forces inherent in human 
mind. When our Nation has traveled 
on the high road to prosperity for a 
considerable term of years, the natural 
optimism of our people brings into being 
a spirit of undue speculation against the 
future. 

These vast contagions of 
speculative emotion have 
hitherto throughout all his- 
tory proved themselves un- 
controllable by any device 
that the economist, the busi- 
ness man, or the Government 
has been able to suggest. The 
effect of them is to divert cap- 
ital and energy from healthy 
enterprise—the only real 
source of prosperity—to stim- 
ulate waste, extravagance, 
and unsound enterprise, with 
the inevitable collapse in 
panic. 


Diminished panic 


to work; that it shall, by steady improve- 


OUT OF the great crashes 
hitherto there has always 
come a long train of destruc- 
tive forces. A vast number of 
innocent people are directly 
involved in losses. Optimism 
swings to deepest pessimism; 
fear of the future chokes in- 
itiative and enterprise; mone- 
tary stringencies, security and commod- 
ity panics in our exchanges, bankrupt- 
cies and other losses all contribute to 
stifle consumption, decrease production, 
and finally express themselves in un- 
employment, decreased wages, strikes, 
lockouts, and a long period of stagna- 
tion. 

Many have looked upon all this rise 
and fall as a disease which must run 
its course and for which nothing could 
be done either in prevention, or to speed 
recovery, or to relieve the hardship 
which wreaks itself especially upon work- 
ers, farmers, and smaller business peo- 
ple. I do not accept the fatalistic view 
that the discovery of the means to re- 
strain destructive speculation is beyond 
the genius of the American people. 

Our immediate problem, however, 
has been the necessity to mitigate the 
effect of the recent crash, and to get 
back onto the road of prosperity as 
quickly as possible. This is the first 
time an effort has been made by the 
united community to this end. The suc- 
cess of this effort is of paramount im- 
portance, not only for our immediate 
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needs but the possibilities it opens for 
the future. 

The intensity of the speculative boom 
on this occasion was, in my view, as 
great as or greater than any of our 
major manias before. The intensity of 
the slump has been greatly diminished 
by the efforts that have been made. 

We—and as we I speak of many men 
and many institutions—have followed 


* 


“THE outstanding problem and the ideal 
of our economic system is to secure free- 
dom of initiative and to preserve stability 
in the economic structure in order that the 
door of opportunity and equality of op- 
portunity may be held open to all our 
citizens; that every business man shall go 
about his affairs with confidence in the 
future; that it shall give assurance to our 


people of a job for everyone who wishes 


ment through research and invention, ad- 
vance standards of living to the whole of 


our people” 


* 


several major lines of action. Our pro- 
gram was one of deliberate purpose to 
do everything possible to uphold gener- 
al confidence which lies at the root of 
maintained initiative and enterprise; to 
check monetary, security, and commod- 
ity panics in our exchanges; to assure 
an abundance of capital at decreasing 
rates of interest so as to enable the re- 
sumption of business; to accelerate con- 
struction work so as to absorb as many 
employees as possible from industries 
hit by decreased demand; to hold up 
the level of wages by voluntary agree- 
ment and thus maintain the living 
standards of the vast majority who re- 
main in employment; to avoid accel- 
erating the depression by the hardship 
and disarrangement of strikes and lock- 
outs; and by upholding consuming pow- 
er of the wage earners in turn to sup- 
port agriculture. 

We may well inquire into our prog- 
ress thus far. We have succeeded in 
maintaining confidence and courage. We 
have avoided monetary panic and credit 
stringency. Those dangers are behind 
us. From the moment of the crash, in- 


terest rates have steadily decreased and 
capital has become steadily more abun. 
dant. Our investment markets haye ab. 
sorbed over two billions of new segyy 
ties since the crash. There has been pp 
significant bank or industrial failup 
That danger, too, is safely behind q 

The acceleration of construction Dro. 
grams has been successful beyond oy 
hopes. The great utilities, the Tailways 
and the large manufacturey 
have responded courageously 
The Federal Government ha 
not only expedited its gy. 
rent works but Congress ha; 
authorized further expend). 
tures. The governors, mayor, 
and other authorities hay 
everywhere been doing their 
full part. The result has been 
the placing of contracts of 
this character to the value of 
about $500,000,000 during 
the first four months of 1930, 
or nearly three times the 


the corresponding four months 


amount brought into being in | 





of the last great depression 


direct employment but also 


material and _ transportation 
industries. 

We are suffering from a 
decrease in residential con- 
struction, but despite this we 
have reason to believe that 
the total construction will still 
further expand, and we should during 
1930 witness a larger gross volume of 
improvement work than normal. 

For the first time in the history of 
great slumps we have had no substan- 
tial reductions in wages and we have 
had no strikes or lockouts which were 
in any way connected with this situa- 
tion. 

The accelerated construction has nat- 
urally not been able to absorb all the 
unemployment brought by the injuries 
of the boom and crash. Unfortunately 
we have no adequate statistics upon the 
volume of unemployment. The mavi- 
mum point of depression was about the 
first of the year, when, severe as the 
shock was, the unemployment was much 


less proportionately than in our two | 


last major depressions. 

A telegraphic canvass of the govel- 
nors and mayors who are cooperating 
so ably with us in organizing public 
works brings with one exception the 
unanimous response of continuously de 
creasing unemployment each month and 
the assurance of further decreases agaif 
in May. 


of eight years ago. All of| 
which contributes not only to | 


a long train of jobs in the | 
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All these widespread activities of our 
business men and our institutions offer 
sharp contrast with the activities of 
previous major crashes and our expe- 
riences from them. As a consequence we 
have attained a stage of recovery within 
this short period greater than that at- 
tained during a whole year or more fol- 
lowing previous equally great storms. 

While we are today chiefly concerned 
with continuing the measures we have 
in process for relief from this storm, and 
in which we must have no relaxation, 
we must not neglect the lessons we have 
had from it, and we must consider the 
measures which we can undertake both 
for prevention of such storms and for 
relief from them. Economic health like 
human health requires prevention of 
infection as well as cure of it. 

I take it that the outstanding problem 
and the ideal of our economic system 
is to secure freedom of initiative and to 
preserve stability in the economic struc- 
ture in order that the door of oppor- 
tunity and equality of opportunity may 
be held open to all our citizens; that 


May 20, 1930 


every business man shall go about his 
affairs with confidence in the future; 
that it shall give assurance to our peo- 
ple of a job for everyone who wishes 
to work; that it shall, by steady im- 
provement through research and inven- 
tion, advance standards of living to the 
whole of our people. That will consti- 
tute the conquest of poverty, which is 
the great human aspiration of our eco- 
nomic life. 

And these economic storms are the 
most serious interruptions to this prog- 
ress which we have to face. Some of you 
will recollect that following the great 
boom and slump of eight years ago, as 
Secretary of Commerce I initiated a se- 
ries of conferences and investigations by 
representative men into the experiences 
of that occasion and to make therefrom 
recommendations for the future. It is 
worth a moment to examine our con- 
clusions at that time as tested in this 
present crisis. 

The first of the conclusions at that 
time was that our credit machinery 
should be strengthened to stand the 
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shock of crash; that the adjustment of 
interest rates through the Federal Re- 
serve System should retard destructive 
speculation and support enterprise dur- 
ing the depression. 

Our credit machinery has proved itself 
able to stand shock in the commercial 
field through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, in the industrial field through the 
bond market and the investment houses, 
in the farm-mortgage field to some ex- 
tent through the Farm Loan System; 
and in the installment-buying field 
through the organization of powerful 
finance corporations. 

But if we examine the strains during 
the past six months we shall find one 
area of credit which is most inadequate- 
ly organized and which almost ceased to 
function under the present stress. This 
is the provision of a steady flow of cap- 
ital to the home builder. 

From a social point of view this is 
one of the most vital segments of credit 
and should be placed in such a definitely 
mobilized and organized form as would 

(Continued on page 76) 


Organized Business Looks Ahead 


The resolutions adopted by the Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


INCE the Chamber’s last An- 
nual Meeting American business 
and the country as a whole have 
experienced a period of unusual 
stress and difficulty. During this 

time the forces both of government and 
of private business have joined hands in 
a nation-wide effort to reduce the severi- 
ty of the depression and to shorten its 
duration. We desire to use this occasion 
for an expression of appreciation for the 
vision and leadership of the President 
of the United States in his timely initia- 
tion of this movement. 





IN the emergency of 
recent months we feel 
private business has 
responded in a most 
effective manner. The National Business 
Survey Conference has rendered a great 
service to the country by mobilizing the 
constructive forces of business and pub- 
lic opinion. This has been accomplished 
by placing the facts of the situation be- 
fore the public from time to time, cor- 


Business Survey 
Conference 





recting unfounded rumors, and serving 
as a clearing house of information for 
the guidance of individual judgment. 

To develop the spirit and practice of 
mutual helpfulness among all industries 
based on a common interest in the main- 
tenance of stable business and employ- 
ment conditions we recommend continu- 
ance of the effort represented by the 
National Business Survey Conference 
as a logical means through which to 
seek this type of information exchange 
between various industries and lines of 
business. 





WE reaffirm the ear- 
lier declarations of the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United 
States made through referendum vote 
of its membership upon a carefully ma- 
tured report of a representative com- 
mittee, in supporting the principle that 
the producers of agricultural commodi- 
ties should have the benefits which co- 
operative marketing of their products 


Agricultural 
Marketing 





along sound economic lines can confer; 
in pointing out that all agricultural 
credit requirements could be met by full 
development and adaptation of existing 
credit facilities to local and commodity 
needs, rather than by the creation of 
new credit facilities; and in advocating 
a federal farm board to assist agricul- 
tural producers and their organizations 
in solving the problems peculiar to agri- 
culture. 

The legislation which was enacted in 
June, 1929, was in contravention of the 
Chamber's proposals in its provision of 
new credit facilities in the form of large 
sums of money from the public treasury 
to be used under the Act as the Farm 
Board might decide. During the busi- 
ness crisis of some magnitude which has 
occurred during the last six months 
these funds have been brought into use 
in various ways. 

We recognize the emergency consid- 
erations which may have impelled this 
resort to the federal treasury, but the 
experience which has been gained now 
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permits an appraisal both as to imme- 
diate effect and long-range results. 

The anticipated benefits to the farm- 
ing interest as a whole have not been 
realized. On the contrary thre has been 
impairment of the marketing structure 
and prevention of support which other- 
wise would have been given to the mar- 
keting of agricultural products which 
were affected by the use of public 
monies. Without benefit to agriculture 
there has been imposed unbearable 
hardship upon business enterprises un- 
able to maintain their position against 
discriminatory competition from the 
Government. 

We accordingly express our continued 
opposition to the use of government 
funds in providing capital for the oper- 
ation of agricultural cooperatives, and 
for the buying and selling of commodi- 
ties for the purpose of attempted sta- 
bilization. 

We condemn as a permanent policy 
of Government the employment of pub- 
lic funds for the purpose of participation 
in business in competition with estab- 
lished agencies and support the proposal 
for an amendment of the agricultural 
marketing act to repeal the authority of 
the Federal Farm Board to use federal 
funds for such a purpose. 

We advocate the continuance of the 
Federal Farm Board as a proper agen- 
cy, conducted at federal expense, for 
the gathering and circulation of authori- 
tative information, for ascertaining 
conditions of overproduction, for advice 
as to its prevention, and for assistance 
toward the solution of the numerous 
and important business problems affect- 
ing agriculture both in production and 
in marketing. 

We believe it is desirable to apply 
sober and devoted study to methods by 
which cooperative organizations on their 
own resources may find their warranted 
place, without the present danger of un- 
dermining marketing facilities and thus 
unfavorably affecting farm product 
prices. 

We therefore recommend that the 
Chamber with adequate preparation 
call a conference of wide representation, 
including farm cooperative leaders, to 
study and define measures of sound and 
effective aid to agriculture. 


_ si ie Gepamber of 
Public Commerce of the 
Expenditures [jnited States has as- 
sisted business men’s 
organizations in developing programs 
for obtaining greater economy in pub- 
lic expenditures and more substantial 
equity in taxation. 
The results which have been achieved 
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well justify the Chamber in proceeding 
aggressively to interest all commercial 
organizations in the necessity for their 
taking an active interest in the financial 
p<oblems of their communities and in 
stimulating the business men in each 
community to give increased considera- 
tion to means for avoiding waste and 
extravagance in public expenditures, 
for securing uniformity in city, county, 
and state tax legislation, and for simpli- 
fying the revenue systems of the several 
states. 





THE Chamber of 
Commerce of the 
United States protests 
against the passage of any law the effect 
of which would be to curtail the estab- 
lished jurisdiction of courts of equity to 
protect by injunction, in proper cases, 
any rights of persons or property from 
irreparable injury. 


Courts 








THE National Cham- 


Aeronautics ber has long advocat- 





ed the use of air trans- 
portation to afford more rapid postal 
service. We believe that only with the 
extension of air mail lines will the full 
usefulness of this service be attained. 

We accordingly welcome the legisla- 
tion which is being enacted for the pur- 
pose of enabling the postmaster general 
to place contracts for air transportation 
of mails for adequate periods on a basis 
of compensation equitable for the ser- 
vice rendered and to further advance 
and encourage the development of the 
country’s air transportation system. 

We advocate that legislation for this 
purpose should be kept current with the 
progress of the art of air transportation, 
including service overseas as needed for 
our business and development of our 
foreign trade. 

The importance of uniformity 
throughout the country in laws and reg- 
ulations affecting civil flying has been 
emphasized before by this organization. 
Much progress has been made by the 
states in enacting legislation suitable for 
this purpose. 

We now urge that states which have 
not yet enacted legislation requiring 
federal licenses for aircraft and airmen 
engaged in intrastate flying, in order 
that uniform and high standards may 
be applicable in all parts of the country, 
should now enact laws conforming to 
the recommendations of the Department 
of Commerce. 

The development of the use of gliders 
should be encouraged under proper 
standards of design, construction and 
operation. Aeronautical laws and regu- 
lations adopted by the states should, as 


under the Air Commerce Act, sui 
provide for the inspection, licensing ang 
operation of gliders as well as power 
aircraft. 

Continued development of airports 
and airways is vital to the efficiency ang 
safety of air transportation and should 
be encouraged by state and federal goy. 
ernments, including the services of 
weather reporting, radio direction and 
communication. To further uniformity 
in airway markings, lighting and other 
means of identification, and more eff. 
cient and safer use of airports and air. 
ways, it is recommended that a con. 
ference be called by the Secretary of 
Commerce at an early date to consider 
the laws, regulations and practices relat. 
ing thereto, including local enforcement, 





ADEQUATE pprovi- 
sion for the admini- 
stration of the patent 
system is an impor. 
tant factor in the industrial progress of 
the country. Congress has recently en- 
abled the Patent Office to increase its 
staff. We urge that the Patent Office 
should at all times in its staff and 
through the compensation it pays for 
efficient services be in a position to per- 
form its functions with that promptness 
and that accuracy which are essential 
for the welfare of American business 
enterprises. 


Patent Office 








EXISTING PAY 
Pay in _ schedules for the 
Armed Services Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service contain inequities in the 
rates of pay for different ranks and have 
been in force so long in substantially 
their present form as obviously to re- 
quire revision in accordance with pres 
ent conditions. 
We believe that there should be such 
a revision as will place the rates of pay 
for the several ranks in their proper re- 
lations and will afford compensation ap- 
propriate to the standards which should 
be maintained in these services. 








THE broad principles 
of a national forestry 
policy have been for- 
mulated by the National Chamber in a 
referendum on that subject. Experience 
has demonstrated that the movement 
toward maintaining the nation’s forest 
resources could be further accelerated. 
Private forest land owners should study 
the practicability of organizing forest 
properties and manufacturing plants on 
a basis of sustained yield in cutting and 
(Continued on page 78) 


Forestry 
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The New Philosophy of Stabilization 


N these last few months 

American business is weather- 

ing a storm of peculiar origin 

and unusual stress. Business 

leadership is attempting to re- 
store stability by a new philos- 
ophy, probably possible in no 
other country or era. 

The underlying philosophy is 
that America has reached such a 
stage in its development that re- 
covery of stabilization can be at- 
tained by individual action guided 
by mutual counsel. In such a 
theory, accurate information must 
be made the common possession 
and translated into action through 
applied individual judgment. 

To preserve the every-day pro- 
cesses of trade, the orderly habits 
of our people must be maintained 
by eliminating as far as possible, 


By Julius H. Barnes 


Chairman, National Business Survey Conference 





JULIUS H. BARNES 


@ WHEN, after the depression last fall, business men 
united with Government to bring back prosperity, they 
were guided by a realization of their responsibility to 
their country and their neighbors. As head of the organiza- 
tion brought together by President Hoover, Mr. Barnes is 
in a position to explain this responsibility and the meth- 


ods that were taken in meeting it 


unemployment or the fear of unem- 
ployment. In such an effort there must 
be the most intelligent and sympathetic 
cooperation between government and 
industry. 

It will be recalled that last fall a 
buoyant security market fell suddenly 
with a sharp value shrinkage which 
alarmed the country. The average price 
of industrial stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange sank from a high aver- 
age on September 3 of 381 to an aver- 
age on November 3 of 199. This defla- 
tion, which took place in only 60 days, 


represented a shrinkage in value of 
listed stocks estimated at 20 billion 
dollars. 

In passing, it is well to realize that in 
five months this average of industrial 
stocks has again advanced to 293 and 
now is higher than the average of a 
year ago. 

By the middle of last November, it 
became clearly apparent that the ex- 
traordinary shock and bewilderment in 
the business community threatened to 
undermine initiative and confidence and 
might disorganize the business fabric. 


At this point, the President 
of the United States acted. 
Informal conferences with 
leaders of large American 
industries most readily 
available indicated a course 
of action based on joint 
action by industrial leader- 
ship. On the suggestion of 
the President and of these 
advisors the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United 
States called the National 
Business Survey Confer- 
ence in Washington, De- 
cember 5. 

The President opened 
this meeting. He laid em- 
phasis on action and work 
as the cure for such sit- 
uations as the one confront- 
ing the Conference, and thus 
struck the keynote of its de- 
liberations. 

As a result of the delibera- 
tions, the Conference desig- 
nated a chairman (myself) and 
commissioned him to select such com- 
mittees as would develop the continuing 
work of the Conference. An executive 
committee of 21 and a larger contact 
committee extending through a wide 
range of trade organizations was 
selected. 


Organized for construction 


SECRETARY of Commerce Lamont 
undertook to organize the Department 
of Commerce for contact with public 
authorities and such construction of 
public works as buildings and highways. 
This work has been continuously and 
effectively carried out. 

Congress expedited a measure for tax 
reduction. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the 
Reserve Banks progressively encour- 
aged the relaxation in money rates and 
intelligently aided the growing reser- 
voirs of credit. 

The Postal Service expedited issuance 
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of mail contracts which are now begin- 
ning to reflect in new ship construction. 

The Chamber put its organization, 
its staff personnel and its resources be- 
hind the Conference’s effort. 

It is interesting to compare the prob- 
lem and the method of applying rem- 
edies last fall with the problem and 
remedies in 1921. 

In 1921, the Conference was called 
nine months after the crash; in 1929, 
it was called within three weeks. 

The 1921 Conference required a great 
deal of preliminary work; the 1929 
Conference was ready to move with 
machinery and information and con- 
tact already developed by the orderly 
everyday service of American industry. 

In 1921 business men came to Wash- 
ington to find out largely what the Gov- 
ernment was going to do; in 1929 they 
came to pledge what they themselves 
were going to do. 


To stimulate and guide 


ON this background the Business Con- 
ference committees have worked steadily 
with several major objectives: 

First to stimulate all possible prudent 
construction and to encourage mainte- 
nance and repair work throughout in- 
dustry. 

Second, by accuracy of statement as 
to prevailing conditions to guide in- 
dividual judgment and to reassure the 
commitments of the directors of indus- 
try and, in doing this, to avoid interpre- 
tations of optimism which, if discred- 
ited, would defeat the very ends they 
sought to extend. 

By these measures it was sought to 
keep unemployment at a minimum and 
by thus maintaining the public buying 
power to keep the wheels moving in both 
manufacturing and distribution. 

In support of these policies, summa- 
ries of business conditions in the various 
lines of industry have been issued from 
time to time. 

From the latest business summary, 
issued April 25—which reviews the 
conditions in American industry after 
six months of stabilization effort—may 
be drawn certain conclusions: 

First, that large-scale American in- 
dustry, including the utilities and the 
railways, is carrying out progressively 
the larger construction programs for 
1930 which they reported at the first 
Conference, December 5. 

Second, there is throughout all indus- 
try a manifold production of goods 
suited to current consumption. 

Third, there has been a policy of 
cautious merchandising in retail dis- 
tribution. 
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These conclusions are reassuring evi- 
dence of the healthy condition of manu- 
facturing and distributing and contain 
a promise of enlarged future activity. 


Industry on a larger scale 


PERHAPS such a time of stress has 
been needed to bring clearly into view 
the new and enlarged hazards of mod- 
ern industry. The reliance of produc- 
tion on new methods of machine and 
power equipment requires large capital 
investment in individual industry. This 
capital investment aids in enlarging the 
effective production of workers. This 
production justifies America’s high wage 
scale, from which flows the buying 
power that sustains industry. 

But, as never before, we find industry 
subject to hazards bred of chance in- 
spiration or patient laboratory research. 
No industry can say when will come its 
turn to face the peculiar problem of 
re-adaptation. 

If we are to keep American industry 
strong, virile, confident and enterprising, 
we must understand that soundly con- 
ducted industry now as never before 
must plan to build its reserves and in- 
surance against these new hazards. 

In this field, Government itself must 
take a new and longer view of its pe- 
culiar responsibility. 

Tax policies, for example, should be 
framed to stimulate and encourage ven- 
tures of new capital in expanding old 
and new industries. Public regulation 
of utilities should have a new breadth 
of vision and fairness. 

There is a realization that intelligent 
direction of industry must spread and 
stabilize employment against the crests 
and depressions of former years. Much 
progress in this direction has been made. 
More progress can be made. 

In the Business Survey of April 25 a 
fourth conclusion stands out: There is 
evidence of trade disturbance in other 
countries more general and widespread 
than is yet realized here. 

In Europe, our great market, the high 
money rates of last year begin to show 
evidence of relaxation. An increase in 
available credit promises an improve- 
ment in industrial operations. European 
markets, to us, are curtailed somewhat 
by recent changes in protective tariffs or 
by other so-called protective measures, 
perhaps themselves somewhat the out- 
growth of resentment against our 
long-drawn tariff discussion and chang- 
ing tariff schedules. Here again, we seem 
to be approaching a condition of clarifi- 
cation, at least to the extent of definite 
ascertainment of tariff barriers or ob- 
structions both at home and abroad. 


Merchant resourcefulness can Often 
surmount trade barriers when those bay. 
riers are definitely defined. 

Thus, we may reasonably expect 
shortly an expansion of at least a par 
of our foreign trade. 

It is well to remind ourselves here of 
certain advantages we possess, of cer. 
tain achievements we have made, and 
of certain forces which must be reflecteg 
in national progress. 

America possesses great natura] 
resources. It is transforming thos 
resources into articles of human 
service. 

That our resources and habits of in. 
dustry translate themselves into actual 
achievement is proved by our 55 million 
savings accounts; 65 million life insur. 
ance policies; 20 million stockholders jn 
corporate ownership; 25 million auto. 
mobiles; and 20 million telephones. 

That we have not only a highly effec. 
tive business organization, but the fair. 
est social distribution of wealth and 
income is shown in the comparisons of 
our annual earnings today with those 
of 20 years ago. Then 49 per cent went 
to others and 51 per cent to workers, 
Today 43 per cent goes to owners and 
57 per cent to workers. 

All this makes for social security, re- 
flected not only in our materialistic 
accomplishments but—finer even than 
these—in the great army of students in 
our advanced institutions of learning, 
a student body larger than those of the 
rest of the world combined. 


Every promise of success 


FROM this conservative survey of pos- 
sessions, achievements and _ incentives 
to education and training which in- 
evitably bring about individual judg- 
ment and self-control, we have a right 
to believe that a great experiment in vol- 
untary stabilization can be made pro- 
gressively effective. 

I hope that in every community there 
will be developed out of an experience 
of common distress every agency of 
sympathetic cooperation between indus- 
try and finance, between strong indus- 
try and weak, between employer and 
employee. I also hope that on the basis 
of such community understanding there 
can develop a great web of national 
business organization which will give 
every promise of effective effort. 

It may well be that, properly devel- 
oped, such a fabric of local and national 
influence in behalf of all honest industry 
can be utilized to contribute something 
of real stabilization in times of orderly 
everyday economic life, as well as in 
times of business stress. 
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How to Keep Business in Balance 


HE Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes of the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment re- 
ported just a year ago. The Com- 
mittee particularly stressed our 
national need of a technique of econom- 
ic balance, stating that “research and 
study, the orderly classification of 
knowledge, joined by increasing skill, 
well may make complete control of the 
economic system a possibility.” 

Events since the report was published 
have emphasized our need of balance 
and have suggested an approach to the 
problem. Obviously, statistics are funda- 
mental to such a technique. 

The Department of Commerce is 
engaged this year in taking the de- 
cennial census of the United States, 
collecting a tremendous mass of in- 
formation about the one hundred 
and twenty million people who in- 
habit this country, who they are, 
where they live, if they rent or own 
their homes, if they have a radio 
set, if they are farm or city dwellers, 
their sex, race, age, marital condi- 
tion, education, mother tongue, citi- 
zenship, occupation, employment, 
and whether or not they are veter- 
ans of our military or naval forces. 


Measuring progress 


WE are not only enumerating the 
population and taking the agricul- 
tural census; we are, for the first 
time, taking a census of distribu- 
tion, and, again for the first time, 
we are taking a thorough-going cen- 
sus of unemployment. In planning 
both of these undertakings the co- 
operation of the business groups 
and the Government has been very 
close. As a result, we expect to pro- 
vide new bench marks for measur- 
ing further progress. 

But I do not put statistics first 
merely because this is a census year. 
Current economic information becomes 
progressively more and more important. 
President Hoover's interest in develop- 
ing this work is known to all of you. 

Upon taking office as Secretary of 
Commerce, he stated that the assembl- 


By Robert P. Lamont 


Secretary of Commerce 


ing of data on various basic materials 
in regard to production, productive ca- 
pacity, current consumption, and stocks 
on hand, was one of the more urgent 
projects upon which he expected to call 
for voluntary cooperation from business 
men. Your participation and the Gov- 
ernment’s activity since 1921 have de- 
veloped a flow of statistical information 
which has no parallel in any other part 
of the world. 

When the Survey of Current Business 
was started by the Department of Com- 
merce in 1921, there were available only 
a few hundred series of statistical data 
which could be placed on a monthly 
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basis. Today, the Survey of Current 
Business publishes upwards of 2,000 
such series of statistics and, in many 
instances, the figures published there are 
only summaries of the much greater de- 
tail that is available for those particular 
industries. 


There can be no question but that 
these statistical indicators have played 
an important part in promoting such 
prosperity as this country has witnessed 
during recent years. Even during the 
recent difficulties through which busi- 
ness has passed, there was no significant 
increase in the stocks of manufactured 
commodities. In October of last year, 
the index of the stocks of 28 such com- 
modities showed an increase of less than 
14 per cent over the average for 1923-25. 
The fact that there was no such pyra- 
miding of commodity stocks as has been 
witnessed in preceding periods has been 
due very largely to the better statistics 
which the business man 
has had at his command. 

Great as has been the 
progress in the develop- 
ment of current statistical 
measures, there is still 
much that needs to be 
done. It seems to me that 
the time is now at hand 
when business men should 
get behind a policy for the 
further development of 
needed statistics on pro- 
duction, stocks, employ- 
ment, the construction in- 
dustry and many other ac- 
tivities which would make 
it possible to keep business 
informed currently as to 
the basic facts on which 
policies must be predica- 
ted. 

President Hoover's in- 
terest in the problem of 
economic balance and the 
continuing reduction of 
unemployment reaches 
back into his experience 
as an engineer. In 1920, 
before he became Secre- 
tary of Commerce, he set 
up a committee on the 
elimination of waste in industry. In 
1921, as Secretary of Commerce, he pro- 
posed to President Harding the desira- 
bility of calling the first national Con- 
ference on Unemployment, and out of 
that conference with the collaboration of 
business groups and the Department of 
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Commerce came the most significant 
efforts which we have yet seen directed 
toward greater stability in business and 
the reduction of unemployment. 

The work of the Conference in the 
winter of 1921-1922 aided in the 
business revival. 

It was followed by an investigation 
of the fundamentals of unemployment 
which resulted in the report in April, 
1923, by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Owen D. Young, exploring 
the problem of reducing the extremes of 
business cycles. 

Another committee reported in 1924 
on construction as a balance wheel of in- 
dustry, covering the ways to reduce the 
seasonal ups and downs in building and 
construction. Still a third—the Com- 
mittee on Recent Economic Changes in 
the United States, under President 
Hoover’s personal chairmanship—re- 
ported a year ago on the relative degree 
of business stability in the years since 
our recovery from the depression of 
1920-1921, and recommended the de- 
velopment of “a technique of economic 
balance.” 

The report on Recent Economic 
Changes forms the background for the 
National Business Survey Conference, 
and the stimulation of public and pri- 
vate construction during the past five 
months. 

The Conference on Unemployment of 
1921 was called months after the de- 
pression began; the National Business 
Survey Conference was called immedi- 
ately after the stock market crash; the 
Unemployment Conference of 1921 re- 
quired elaborate preparatory work by 
experts; the Business Survey Conference 
had basic information ready at its com- 
mand. 

Our bankers, farmers, business men 
and labor leaders could speak with 
authority. The effect of the conference 
of 1929 has been to shorten the depth 
of the depression and thus to reduce 
its area and its duration. 


Speeding up construction 


AT THE request of President Hoover, 
the Department of Commerce has set 
up a Division of Public Construction 
to aid in coordinating efforts to speed 
up public works. 

Such speeding up is sound and pru- 
dent and makes a definite contribution 
to business activity of various sorts and 
reduces unemployment. In general the 
country is behind in its program of per- 
manent improvements. 

Our recent experience and our studies 
plainly show that adequate planning 
must be done well in advance. Where 
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public construction programs have been 
set up, where adequate budgets have 
been arranged for, where expenditures 
have been planned over a series of 
years, operations can be accelerated, 
making a substantial contribution to 
stabilization. The immediate authority 
to go ahead with public construction 
projects lies, of course, in the hands of 
administrative officials—federal, state, 
county and municipal—and with legis- 
lative bodies. 

In some cases where improvements 
are financed by special assessments, the 
active support of property owners must 
also be obtained. 

It is important for all of us to under- 
stand the importance of this program, 
suggested by President Hoover and en- 
dorsed by the state governors. It is in 
keeping with the principles of our 
democracy that citizens should show 
their active interest in important mat- 
ters of public policy such as this, and 
that they should lend their moral sup- 
port and encouragement to officials who 
are interested in the “energetic, yet 
prudent, pursuit” of public works con- 
struction. 

Local chambers of commerce through- 
out the country have been keeping in 
touch with local officials in regard to 
specific pending projects and_ their 
friendly interest has been of direct as- 











sistance to the officials. If it had not 
been for the understanding by business 
men of the economic principles involved, 
it is probable that the value of public 
works construction contracts would 
have tended to decrease rather than in. 
crease. 

Out of reports received from 24 goy. 
ernors, 18 show that a considerably 
greater value of highway contracts were 
added during the first quarter of this 
year than during the first quarter of 
1929, the actual totals for the 24 states 
as a group being $84,000,000 this year 
as compared with $32,500,000 a year 
ago. 


Greater volume of building 


A TABULATION of construction con- 
tracts shows $334,000,000 for public 
projects in the first three months of 
1930, compared with $248,000,000 for 
the first three months of last year, or an 
increase of 35 per cent. In the same 
period municipal bond issues increased 
by about eight per cent. 

Economic balance is an intricate prob- 
lem. There are whole industries and 
individual manufacturers with methods 
to stabilize their production from month 
to month and from year to year. The 
programs for better local stabilization 
in real estate and building are other 
elements that in turn can be broken 
down into items which can be dealt 
with separately. 

Various fields of finance, including 
the commercial banking system of the 
country, whose operations are intimate- 
ly tied up with the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, investment banking, savings insti- 
tutions, building and loan associations, 
and other groups connected with home 
financing, all have their problems— 
some of them of a national character, 
and some local. 

Home financing, particularly outside 
of the customary first mortgage, is a 
sore spot from the point of the home- 
seeker and of good housing, as well as 
contributing to instability in real estate 
and home building. 

Finally, there are many governmental 
policies—federal, state and local—af- 
fecting economic balance, which are 
constantly in need of determination and 
adjustment. 

Frank recognition on the part of busi- 
ness men of the public interests in- 
volved, which public officials are bound 
to protect, and a sympathetic under- 
standing on the part of government 
officials of the practical problems of 
business men, are of the utmost im- 
portance to building up.and maintain- 
ing our business equilibrium. 
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1: The Farm Board and Business 


By ALEXANDER LEGGE 


T IS perhaps unnecessary to quote 
statistics to show that there is an 
agricultural problem. Nevertheless, 
I am going to delve into the past. 

In 1925 the National Industrial 
Conference Board studied the situation 
and made a report. That report said: 

“American agriculture appears to 
have fallen out of step with the general 
economic development in the country.” 

A number of reasons were cited; far- 
mers lacked national organization to 
deal with the surplus problem; lacked 
“organization and system in market- 
ing,” and “lacked organization, stand- 
ardization and grading in marketing” 
resulting in excessive costs of distribu- 
tion. 

Fiscal, tariff and immigration policies, 
industrial efficiency, industrial, finan- 
cial, trade and labor organization, trans- 
portation and credit were cited as 
other influences affecting agriculture ad- 
versely. 

“If agriculture is confronted with 
fundamentally adverse conditions, mak- 
ing for a general and persistent in- 
equity and maladjustment,” the report 
said, “they not only menace the progress 
and prosperity of American industry, 
commerce and trade, but deeply affect 
the future economic development, the 
social advancement, the political unity 
and the national security of the United 
States.” . 


Studied agricultural problem 


IN THAT report, business men were 
urged to study the agricultural problem 
and to suggest remedies, with the re- 
sult that the Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Industrial Conference 
Board appointed the Nagel Commis- 
sion, which made a long report, agree- 
ing fully with the one of the Industrial 
Conference Board as to the plight of 
agriculture and the causes. It advised 
business men: 

“No unrest as formidable as that wit- 
hessed among certain groups of farmers 
in recent years can be sustained with- 
out a real grievance; and sugar-coated 
political pills will provide no !asting re- 
lief.” Speaking of the views of individual 


Chairman, Federal Farm Board 


members of the 
Commission the re- 
port said: 

“They are forced 
to the conclusion 
that the accepted 
economic measures 
do not cover the far- 
mer’s case; and that 
this situation pre- 
sents a new chal- 
lenge to economic 
and political advis- 
ers.” 

On the subject of 
organized action by 
producers it was as- 
serted: “Coopera- 
tive movements looking to standardiza- 
tion of crops and more advantageous 
marketing may depend more imme- 
diately on the farmer’s own initiative; 
but here, too, private aid may prove 
effective, and certainly the state may 
give direction and stability by provid- 
ing suitable authority and conditions.” 

The Commission suggested “‘stabiliz- 
ing agricultural income by government 
aid,” and proposed that a Federal Farm 
Board be created to assist in this. 

It was proposed that these stabilizing 
efforts should be through corporations 
financed jointly by farmers’ coopera- 
tives, private business interests and the 
Federal Government. 

The report said further that it would 
“be in the interest of business men to 
provide not only a share of the initial 
capital but a part of the working credit 
because successful operation of such cor- 
porations would tend to prevent sudden 
curtailment of the buying power of agri- 
culture and so would tend to stabilize 
general business and credit conditions.” 


Recommended farm foundation 


THE Commission sounded this warn- 
ing: 

“If private business and banking in- 
terests do not aid in agricultural stabili- 
zation, their objections to the entrance 
of Government into the banking busi- 
ness will lose much of their force.” 

The National Chamber at its An- 
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nual Meeting two 
years ago discussed 
the ayricultural 
problem. A commit- 
tee was designated 
to prepare recom- 
mendations. On Aug- 
ust 31, 1928, these 
recommendations 
were submitted to 
the members in Ref- 
erendum No. 52, 
which committed 
the Chamber to the 
creation of a Federal 
Farm Board with 
authority to investi- 
gate and make rec- 
ommendations to Congress but none to 
go ahead with the solution of the agri- 
cultural problem. 

In addition to that the Chamber 
went on record in favor of “the prin- 
ciple of cooperative marketing based 
upon the established right of the pro- 
ducers of agricultural commodities ‘to 
act together in associations in col- 
lectively processing and manufacturing, 
preparing for market, handling and 
marketing in interstate and foreign com- 
merce such products of persons so en- 
gaged.’” 

Results of the referendum were an- 
nounced November 14, 1928. The vote 
in favor of the cooperative principle was 
overwhelming. 

I am sure that most of you will agree 
that you know more about the agricul- 
tural situation and how to meet it than 
I do. A considerable percentage of your 
membership have made that clear. 
Perhaps my best answer is to say 
that if this be true the situation 
presents a severe indictment of the 
organization which, having the facts, 
has made so little effort to remedy the 
situation. 


Constructive work lacking 


CERTAINLY none of you has seen any 
evidence of constructive action by the 
Chamber of Commerce or its affiliated 
organizations looking to a remedy for 
the situation. One might say that your 
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attitude generally has been one of in- 
difference if not of antagonism. 

For a period after the deflation of 
1920 and 1921, you probably were justi- 
fied in believing that the rest of the 
country could go on being happy and 
prosperous regardless of the misery of 
those who produced your food. Any- 
how, other business did prosper to a 
measurable extent for a considerable 
period before agriculture showed any 
improvement. At present, however, there 
is evidence that one of the causes of 
unemployment and lack of business ac- 
tivity is the lack of farm purchasing 
power. 


Farm depression hurts industry 


MANY lumber mills are closing, others 
are operating part time, and few are 
breaking even; all due to a sharp decline 
in the consumption of lumber in the 
country. More than 50 per cent of the 
decline in lumber buying is caused by 
reduced farm purchasing. The farmer 
uses no substitute steel or concrete, lum- 
ber still being the cheapest material 
from which he can build a home for him- 
self or shelter for his live stock. 

Why does this curtailment amount al- 
most to cessation in farm buying? The 
answer is that under conditions existing 
in recent years and still prevailing there 
is nothing to encourage the farmer to 
improve his property. 

One modern improvement on which 
the farmer has kept strictly up-to-date is 
the farm mortgage. Most of them have 
that. When his financial position is such 
that he cannot tell whether he can keep 
the farm, why should he undertake im- 
provements? 

After years of discussion Congress 
finally passed the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act, which many are now branding 
as socialistic, or anarchistic, and com- 
plaining of interference with, or necessi- 
tating some readjustment in, the pres- 
ent system of handling certain com- 
modities. 

It is difficult to see how agricultural 
marketing can be improved without 
some readjustment of existing condi- 
tions. The Farm Board believes that 
principle is sound and the only one that 
really will give the farmer a chance to 
get his fair share of the national income. 

Congress has declared that perma- 
nent solution of the agricultural prob- 
lem lies in collective action by the far- 
mers. It created the Farm Board to help 
producers organize for such action, both 
as to production and marketing of their 
crops, the purpose being to enable them 
to put their industry on economic parity 
with other industries. In that legislation 
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Congress definitely committed this coun- 
try to the principle of cooperative mar- 
keting of farm products. 

The country generally and business 
men for the most part approved the 
Agricultural Marketing Act before it be- 
came a law. There has been considerable 
evidence the past several months that 
entirely too many of your members 
were for the principle of cooperation 
only so long as it didn’t work. When it 
became apparent that a means had been 
provided that really would help the far- 
mer get organized cooperatively, the ef- 
fort was branded as “government price 
fixing” and “putting the Government in 
business.” 

I do not remember business men com- 
plaining against government aid ex- 
tended to the manufacturing industry, 
to transportation and to finance. These 
all played their part in adding to the 
disadvantage of the farmer as did also 
the preferential treatment to labor 
through immigration restriction and 
other measures. 

We are not complaining about what 
the Government has done for others but 
these beneficiaries should be willing that 
the farmer also be given help from the 
same source so that he, too, may take 
care of himself in the economic system. 

The protective system started with the 
creation of a Tariff Act providing 20 per 
cent ad valorem duty. That was more 
than one hundred years ago. During all 
these years the farmers have patiently 
looked forward to the time when they 
would get some benefit from the system 
that has been built up in this country 
so largely by special favors. 

Business men some time back came 
to understand that it was money in their 
pockets to pay wage earners more than 
barely enough to live on. High wages 
make the worker a better buyer. If the 
farmer’s income is improved it will help 
everyone who has something to sell, be- 
cause his buying power will be increased 
by just that amount. 


The purpose of the Board 


THE Agricultural Marketing Act 
supplies the means necessary to help the 
farmer help himself out of his present 
major economic difficulties. His success 
will depend largely on his own willing- 
ness to do his part. The Farm Board is 
going to give every assistance permitted 
by the law. Its purpose is to help agri- 
culture, not to hurt someone else. 
Strictly in accordance with the law 
the Board is assisting in organization 
of large-scale commodity cooperatives, 
made up of state, regional and local 
farmers cooperatives. Through these 


central commodity associations, pro. 
ducers are expected to control a sufficient 
volume of the different products of the 
farm to have bargaining power jp 
marketing them. These agencies are not 
being formed to set aside the law of 
supply and demand and artificially raise 
prices to the consumer, but rather to 
engage in a merchandising program that 
reflects prices to their grower members 
which are in harmony with the actual 
value of the products based on the 
potential buying demand. 

One of the Board’s activities, which 
has brought in a considerable volume 
of protest, is the emergency policy of 
loans to wheat and cotton cooperatives 
and the subsequent emergency stabiliza- 
tion operation in wheat. The loans were 
made on a fixed-value basis in an effort 
to check further and unnecessary de- 
pression in wheat and cotton prices 
which already had suffered serious de- 
clines sympathetic with the crash of the 
security market last fall. In measurable 
degree we were successful in steadying 
price levels covering a considerable 
period of time. 

There was much more involved when 
the stabilization operation in wheat was 
undertaken than merely the price of 
that commodity. The whole farm com- 
modities market was threatened. 

Through collective action bankers 
and other business men met the crisis 
in the securities market last fall at a 
time declining prices threatened the 
country with a serious financial panic. 


No help proffered farmers 


WHEN a few months later the com- 
modities market faced a like crisis the 
farmers were neither organized nor had 
the money to go to the rescue. Those 
who did have the money failed to vol- 
unteer any aid although by doing so 
they would have performed as import- 
ant if not a more valuable service to the 
country than saving the stock market. 

We hear much to the effect that these 
operations are putting the Government 
into business. We wish to assure you 


that on this point every commodity or- , 


ganization is set up on a basis where as it 
gains financial strength and experience, 
it can and will become entirely indepen- 
dent of government aid or supervision. 

The natural opposition which so many 
of you have felt in the past against in- 
terference or dictation on the part of 
your banker or financial backer is quite 
as pronounced on the part of the farmer 
as in the case of those engaged in other 
lines of industry, thus affording con- 
stant incentive to work away from it 
as rapidly as possible. 
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9. Business and the Farm Board 
By DANIEL A. MILLETT 


N dealing with the subject of Busi- 
ness and the Farm Board we should 
recognize that we are dealing with a 
question of large social import. We 
should therefore approach it in a 

spirit of fairness, with an earnest desire 
to arrive at the truth. 

To do that we should remember that 
in this country both the individual and 
the social or cooperative points of view 
are valuable and have their place. To 
fit the things we propose to do into the 
balance with these two great forces is 
the problem of our 
civilization. 

Applying the 
terms of that prob- 
lem to the subject in 
hand, how does the 
policy set up by the 
Agricultural Market- 
ing Act fit in with 
our civilization. Is 
it a sound, workable 
addition to our na- 
tional life? 

The principal 
causes which brought 
about the passage of 
this Act were sym- 
pathy for the far- 
mer and resentment 
at his economic in- 
equality. Its passage also came about in 
response to what is apparently a world- 
wide movement in practically every di- 
rection toward consolidation and stabili- 
zation. Naturally the question as to why 
the farmer should be left out was asked. 

The answer of course is that the far- 
mer should not be left out, provided he 
combines in response to economic law. 
But the assumption that such combina- 
tions are, therefore, entirely justified, 
has its limits in our antipathy to mo- 
nopolies. 

It seems to me we have been led by 
our study of the ups-and-downs of the 
business cycle, and our desire to get rid 
of them, into turning to combinations 
and “fixing things” as a panacea, until 
we are engulfed in a veritable “stability 
stampede.” What we, including farmers, 
need is not more combination, but less 
interference with the economic law 
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of supply and demand, functioning 
through price, because that is the only 
sure, sound scientific method of elimi- 
nating the marginal producer. 

What is meant by interference with 
the action of the law of supply and de- 
mand? 

Interference, first, by private com- 
binations, controlling or attempting to 
control production and marketing, and 
through them price. 

Second, by direct governmental ac- 
tion, either by law or administrative 
bodies. We have 
seen recent—and 
uniformly unsuccess- 
ful—examples of 
government attempts 
to control prices in 
such cases as the 
English Control Act 
dealing with rubber, 
Brazil's effort to con- 
trol coffee, and 
Cuba’s many experi- 
ments to maintain 
sugar on a profitable 
basis. 

Finally, interfer- 
ence by indirect 
government action 
through tariffs which 
tend to impede the 
exchange of commodities by artificially 
raising prices. That is hardly a salutary 
procedure in the face of a surplus of 
commodities in the world, accompanied 
by world-wide unemployment, as evi- 
denced by the world-wide fall in com- 
modity prices. 

It would seem more sensible for each 
country to produce those products which 
it can produce at the greatest compara- 
tive advantage, to be freely exchanged 
for the comparatively advantageous 
products of other countries. The total 
economic goods of the world would 
thereby be increased, the per capita divi- 
sion increased, and the standard of liv- 
ing raised. 

But some concession may be made by 
sound economics in favor of the use of 
tariffs for revenue, for protection of in- 
dustries essential to national defense 
and, temporarily, for infant industries. 


The principle of this concession is wide- 
ly different from the general policy of 
protection for protection’s sake. 

It is obvious that to make combina- 
tion effective, either through private 
combination, direct governmental ad- 
ministration (in which class the Agri- 
cultural Act falls) or tariff, production 
must be controlled. 

The Federal Farm Board recognizes 
this fact for it recommends for this com- 
ing crop year a reduction of at least 10 
per cent in wheat acreage, and says 
20 per cent would be better. It also 
recommends a reduction in cotton acre- 
age. 


Government vs. economics 


WHAT is the difference between control 
of production by governmental advice 
as it is being attempted by the Farm 
Board, or by governmental compulsory 
measures which are impracticable, and 
that exercised by the economic law? Just 
this: 

The Farm Board says to all produc- 
ers of wheat, cotton, or any other agri- 
cultural commodity, “Reduce your acre- 
age a certain percentage.” 

The economic law says, “Production 
must be decreased by eliminating the 
marginal producer.” 

The economic law does not advise a 
uniform reduction of acreage, but silent- 
ly draws a line—the margin—and the 
high-cost producer on the line or below 
it stops producing, leaving the low-cost, 
efficient producer continuing, or even 
increasing his production, to the welfare 
of society. 

My guess is that the low-cost, efficient 
producer will not cut his production, nor 
should he, because he is soundly follow- 
ing the dictates of the economic law, and 
is thereby benefiting all of us. 

Incidentally, this decreased produc- 
tion policy virtually nullifies the Agri- 
cultural Financing Acts, and the work 
of the Department of Agriculture, for 
the last half century. Out of the Agri- 
cultural Finanging Acts grew the Fed- 
eral Land Banks, the Federal Interme- 
diate Banks, and the Joint Stock Land 
Banks. Loans through these banks are 
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made (as are loans through the various 
subsidiaries of the Farm Board) at a 
more favorable rate of interest than ob- 
tains in the open local market. The 
natural effect of such loans is to increase 
agricultural production, which they have 
undoubtedly done. 

Through governmental action in es- 
tablishing these banks we have cheapen- 
ed one of the items of the cost in farm 
production, interest, and have increased 
the amount of credit available for agri- 
culture. The only economic justification 
for this procedure would be to increase 
production and to decrease the cost of 
the products. 

As for the Department of Agriculture, 
it has for 50 years instructed the farmers 
in methods of increasing production, to 
the end that the unit cost of production 
might be reduced. 


To amend economic law? 


WHAT a glaring inconsistency, to set 
up at the cost of the taxpayers one set 
of government institutions to increase 
agriculture production, and lessen its 
cost, and then set up other government 
institutions to increase the price of the 
thereby created surplus and to limit pro- 
duction. 

This inconsistency is merely another 
example of the fallacy of interfering 
with the economic law. It costs the tax- 
payers money. 

Marketing, as well as production, 
must be controlled to make combina- 
tion effective. 

While, as I have pointed out, the Agri- 
cultural Act does not yet give the Farm 
Board dictatorship over production, 
though that body is advising the un- 
sound policy of reductions, the aspect 
as regards marketing is more serious. 
The Act gives the Board, through 
its controlled subsidiaries, what may 
become monopolistic control over 
American markets for agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

Obviously no individual or combina- 
tion could, for example, run an elevator 
or lend money to farmers in competition 
with the Government under this Act. 

Profit and loss mean little and philan- 
thropic, not business, methods are en- 
couraged by the Act, which in effect says 
to men entrusted with its administra- 
tion, “You go ahead and spend one-half 
billion dollars for the Government, not 
as you would handle your own business, 
facing the penalty of loss, but on the 
general theory of probability in helping 
agriculture, and with the fiope that the 
transaction will come out all right.” 

Thus, in its intent and language the 
Act violates the sound and proven rule 
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of business, that penalty of loss must 
rest on the loser, as an ever present con- 
trolling factor, in order to insure effi- 
ciency. 

The men in the great marketing and 
distributing businesses of this country, 
with their enormous investments of 
capital in plant and organization, prop- 
erly fear the working of this Act. It is 
evident that in the long run they can- 
not compete with their Government, 
which they support and supply with 
funds through taxes—which taxes are 
used to their undoing. Are they so cor- 
rupt or antisocial and inefficient that 
the time has come to eliminate them? 

Let’s give the economic law a chance 
to do that first. They were built up in 
response to demand and need. I, for 
one, do not believe they have served 
their purpose and are ready to be 
junked. In fact, such procedure would 
be sheer economic waste. 

The Farm Board may insist that it 
has no intention of eliminating those 
established agencies, but the fact re- 
mains that the power is placed in an 
administrative board to eliminate them. 
The placing of such a power is not in 
accordance with our ideas of govern- 
mental functions. 

Whether the Board can control prices 
depends on control of production, but 
even without such control it has at- 
tempted to hold up the price of wheat 
and cotton. The cases of rubber and cof- 
fee and sugar show how futile this is 
in opposition to the economic law oper- 
ating in world markets. 

The Board has announced that it ex- 
pects to hold 100 million bushels of 
wheat by the time the new crop comes 
in. It is also reported that its coopera- 
tives will accept delivery on a large 
amount of cotton. This, whether done 
directly by the Board subsidiaries or 
not, is made possible by access to the 
Treasury of the United States. What is 
to be done with it? 


Who pays for the loss? 


IT OVERHANGS the market for the 
new crop. The Board says frankly that 
if it cannot be sold without loss, that loss 
will have to be charged against the re- 
volving fund from the Treasury, which 
brings us to the question: 

Who will pay the bill? 

The setting up of what practically 
amounts to a new department of govern- 
ment under this Act must entail in- 
creased governmental expense. I am 
aware that the Act is hopeful that under 
the agencies established a profit will be 
earned that will carry the load. 

On the other hand many well in- 


formed persons believed that unieg 
great care is exercised the entire reyg). 
ving fund will finally be lost and under 
the express encouragement in the law 
itself to make loans beyond safe bank. 
ing practice, to operate warehouses, jt 
does not seem reasonably possible that 
other than loss can result. The pressure 
and incentive to financial success are 
absent. 

Not only is there the question about 
the loss of the money, there is also the 
expense of maintaining the organiza. 
tion. It has seemed to me that the 
Department of Agriculture as organized 
could perform all the sound functions 
given to the Board. When I say sound 
functions, I refer to the dissemination of 
scientific agricultural knowledge and 
economic possibilities as to world pro- 
duction, consumption, demand and 
marketing. 

I believe the Department of Agricul- 
ture could organize cooperatives which 
would be the farmers’ own cooperatives 
because the farmers, not the Goverm- 
ment, would finance them. 


We all stand to lose 


OBVIOUSLY the farmers will not pay 
the bill, because they insist they are 
making no profit. But government funds 
come from taxation. Therefore, the busi- 
ness interests making individual and 
corporate tax returns, and paying taxes 
in accordance therewith will pay the bill. 
The indirect bill resulting from the con- 
fusion in the grain distributing business, 
the losses to farmers and all the rest of 
the producing and distributing com- 
munity, will be distributed among us, 
and the amount of it no man can 
measure. 

The Farm Marketing Act is part of 
the fantastic dream of stabilization, with 
or without governmental agency, so that 
every producer in every line will be as- 
sured a profit through control of pro- 
duction, and without the discipline of 
the economic law of supply and demand 
working through price, which eliminates 
the marginal producer. 

Interference with the economic 
law whether by private combinations, 
direct governmental control, or indirect 
action by Government through tariff, 
tends to failure. Such interference, in its 
attempt, brings not stability but distress 
in business, with disaster indicated, if 
continued. 

I am convinced that as practical pub- 
lic policies, in the interest of the farmer 
and business alike, we should repeal the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, cease any 
such governmental attempts, and revise 
our tariff downward, not upward. 
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3- The Battle on the Floor 


pro and con of the Farm Marketing Act 


The discussion 


NTENSE interest marked the gen- 

eral session held the morning of 

April 30 at which Alexander Legge 

and Daniel A. Millett, Denver bank- 

er and stockman, presented argu- 
ments for and against the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. 

So eager were those who filled the 
hall to hear all phases of the questions 
discussed that, after adjournment for 
lunch, the meeting was continued. De- 
spite varying opinions of the speakers 
and the earnestness of their pleas, the 
session went forward in a spirit of give 
and take in an honest effort to pre- 
sent and assimilate facts, so that, as 
Julius Barnes aptly phrased it, the 
debate was lifted “above mere contro- 
versy into that area of dignified and 
logical discussion out of which fair 
judgment and just conviction may 
emerge.” 

Following the addresses by Mr. Legge 
and Mr. Millett, Chairman A. J. 
Brosseau called on many of those pres- 
ent for five-minute comments. Many of 
the five-minute speakers voiced hearty 
disapproval of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act as a menace to business. Among 
these were: H. W. Jones, National 
Poultry and Egg Dealers Association; 
L. W. Smith, of the Michigan Canning 
Industry; C. E. Webb, Philadelphia 
Wool and Textile Association; F. C. 
Adams, the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation; W. F. Jensen, American Asso- 
ciation of Butter Manufacturers; S. 
Stephens, National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association; H. C. Netterau, 
New York Mercantile Exchange; and 
W. J. McCabe, of the Grain Exchange 
and Grain Dealers, Duluth. 


Critics and champions 


BUT if the Act’s critics seemed nu- 
merous, its champions were ardent. 
Chief among them was Arthur M. 
Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture. Answer- 
Ing criticisms against the bill he de- 
clared, “The Farm Board does not ex- 
pect to peg prices, it has made no at- 
tempt to peg prices, price pegging is not 
in the Act, and not in our program. 
“We never expected to control prices. 
We do not propose to try to influence 
production. We are grateful to those 


who have been working with us in the 
past, the help of some of the greatest 
men in international industry. I refer 
to Henry Ford. He tells the farmer to 
plant every acre he can and raise all he 
can. We farmers know that at the very 
moment Mr. Ford made that statement 
his own plant was operating at 75 per 
cent capacity. 

“We read in the financial journals 
that United States Steel is boasting that 
it is now operated at 70 per cent capac- 
ity. Industry is con- 
trolled and has con- 
trolled its production 
by the limits of 
probable demand. 

“One speaker has 
said that the law of 
supply and demand 
and the elimination 
of the producer is an 
answer to this prob- 
lem. He is mistaken. 
Nothing is economi- 
cally sound which 
resolves to reduce 
the standard of liv- 
ing among any sub- 
stantial class of 
American citizens. 

“Now we stand 
charged also with 
maternalism. We expect and hope to 
exercise proper maternalism. The ideal 
is to set up a proper corner in this field 
to be owned and controlled by the farm- 
er for his good and the benefit of those 
surrounding him, that is, in the aid of 
agriculture. The same kind of a high 
guiding institution for agriculture 
should be maintained for the farmer as 
the United States Steel has done for 
steel, Standard Oil for oil, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for finance. If this 
is unsound, strike them all down! 

“Complaint is made of the loan divi- 
sion in the Farm Board bill. That pro- 
vision is largely—certainly the rate of 
interest is entirely—due to the gentle 
ministration of Senator Blaine of 
Wisconsin. I feel that we should perhaps 
be able to make greater progress in the 
organization of agriculture if the Farm 
Board did not have a dollar beyond its 
expenses. I think that the loan propo- 
sition clutters up the scenery and delays 
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us in operation. Nobody is going to be 
displaced. If some have to move over at 
the dinner table to let others sit down, 
it is merely an evidence of a growing 
country.” 


Representative Frank W. Fort, New 


Jersey, a member of the congressional 
committee which drafted the Act, also 


made a strong plea in its defense. 

“T am here to stand by what we did,” 
he said. 

“Congress and the business world 
were faced with a 
situation where 
something had to be 
done for the farmer. 

“Mr. Millett has 
said that the Act 
was adopted in sym- 
pathy. It was not 
adopted _ primarily 
out of sympathy. It 
was adopted prima- 
rily out of the fact 
that Congress and 
the people recognized 
that any legislation 
touching economics 
must also recognize 
the social factor. 

“We have six mil- 
lion farmers. We are 
mechanizing that in- 
dustry; we are dismissing between 100,- 
000 and 300,000 of these men a year. 
Added to that we were likely to dismiss 
back into the economic structure of this 
nation a million and a half within two 
years, and we could not absorb them. 
We had to find means to protect not 
only agriculture, but all of the indus- 
tries of the United States against the 
dismissal of a million and a half men 
from agriculture. 

“Mr. Millett has said that the 
cure was to let the law of supply and 
demand eliminate the marginal pro- 
ducer. You can eliminate through the 
law of supply and demand without so- 
cial hazard an occasional plant, but you 
cannot in a year or two throw back a 
million and a half men and seven and 
one half million dependents on the lap 
of the nation without complete social 
and economic dislocation of your entire 
structure. 

“We were not willing to see that hap- 
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pen. If you gentlemen think we are 
wrong, do what you failed to do in the 
five years of this legislation, in the halls 
of Congress. Give us a sound alternative, 
that will give to agriculture real econom- 
ic quality before the law with the rest 
of industry.” 

Fred Hoffman, Kansas City miller, 
and John Brand of the Land-O-Lakes 
Dairy, also spoke in favor of the Act. 
A. H. Stone, cotton farmer of Missis- 
sippi, urged business and agriculture to 
get together and Mr. Tabor, of the Na- 
tional Grange, pledged his organization 
to give the Farm Board opportunity to 
demonstrate what it could do. 

In closing the meeting Julius Barnes 
said: 

“Mr. Legge has referred to the Cham- 
ber’s position in regard to cooperative 
marketing. There is no question about 
the Chamber’s position. It has approved 
the right of growers to associate in co- 
operative organization and this ap- 
proval implies the encouragement of 
business men as long as those coopera- 
tive efforts are not unfairly discrimina- 
tory against private enterprise. 

“Mr. Legge suggested a challenge of 
insincerity on the Chamber’s part in the 
statement that ‘the Chamber is appar- 
ently for cooperative marketing as long 
as it does not work.’ On behalf of this 
organization, that must not go unan- 
swered. We have tried to do something 
definite in agricultural assistance. 

“Private enterprise engaged in mar- 
keting activities will accept philosophi- 
cally its displacement if cooperative 
marketing justifies that displacement by 
the logical demonstration of superior 
service. 

“A membership attracted into co- 
operative organization, possibly against 
its individual conviction, by privileges 
extended only to that membership 
through the use of government monies 
obviously influences unduly individual 
opinion and is not a fair test of superior 
service. This really challenges the crea- 
tive impulse of fair opportunity on 
which the whole living level of America 
is based. 

“One of the Chamber aids to agricul- 
tural security has been the recently 
completed study of America’s unique 
market machine called future trading 
markets. This committee concluded that 
this device has greatly aided farm prices 
by providing a simple agency for specu- 
lative and investment buying to offset 
the pressure of harvest crop movement. 

“As a practical device it has tended 
to offset for a period the working of 
that undoubtedly sound economic law 
that the domestic price of a crop pro- 
duced with a surplus is based on the 
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world market. On the contrary, through 
this simple enlistment of speculative 
anticipation of later consumption the 
record shows that for many months dur- 
ing each crop year the price level for 
agricultural products is held above the 
world basis. 

“It has also been stated here that the 
Farm Board emergency protection ac- 
tion last October only did for agricul- 
ture what industry did for itself by its 
protective pool. There is a vital dif- 
ference. The men who in that panic 
pooled three hundred million dollars to 
protect price levels in the stock market 
did it with their own money and took 
their own risks. 

“IT must in all fairness bear witness 
that the Farm Board action in estab- 
lishing a loan level throughout the West 
last October did set a bottom under 
wheat which was effective for several 
months. But in the long view it may 
well be considered whether the use of 
public monies as price influence has 
tended to drive out a hundred mil- 
lion dollar buying power of individ- 





ual judgment and individual action 

“I cannot see this process go on with. 
out expressing my opinion that a greg 
marketing structure has suffered j 
arable damage and will be steadily yp. 
dermined. 

“Mr. Legge has made a fine Sugees. 
tion in his offer to contribute to a study 
of the agricultural problem. That offer 
is something of a challenge to the wil. 
lingness of the business community to 
contribute likewise. I will engage to 
raise funds from the business world to 
match dollar for dollar a fund he sug. 
gests, and to initiate a thorough, reasop. 
ed, devoted study of the agricultural 
situation and its possible improvement. 

“As Americans, we want to reach a 
sound conclusion as to just where lies 
the line of fair opportunity to private 
enterprise and private investment and 
with it an examination as to whether 


injecting government money into these 
processes undermines the confidence en. 
terprise has developed and maintained, 


if we do not really injure agriculture in- 
stead of improve it.” 
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REMINGTON Typewriter 


Beobbeeping Machine 






HE new Vulcan fire-protected file is an 
all purpose cabinet which provides real 
» fire protection for correspondence, con- 
tracts aid supporting documents usually housed 
in unprotected wood or steel filing cabinets. 





If your correspondence burned up tonight, 
would you be able to resume business tomorrow? 
Are there any legal squabbles in process, hing- 
ing on terms quoted in a letter? Have you made 
written promises to customers that your memory 
might only faultily make good? Purchase agree- 
ments—sales statistics, etc., etc., papers upon which your future depends. What 
if the government comes back at you with a claim for a deficient personal income 
tax return? Only a few situations out of hundreds are cited that prove awkward 
and costly to businesses that are bereft of their correspondence and documents by fire. 

Made by Safe-Cabinet Division in collaboration with other divisions of Rem- 
ington Rand, the Vulcan filing cabinet has incorporated in it all of the efficiency 
features of the modern filing cabinet plus tested fire protection. 

The low-priced Vulcan is a heavily-insulated, steel- 
encased filing cabinet, against which fire cannot prevail. 
From the seething cauldron of a hundred flaming tests 
its guarded papers emerge unscathed—clean, white, 
legible—ready and able to carry on. The Vulcan costs 
hardly any more than the file that fails to protect. Any 
business that can afford a file can afford a Vulcan. 

Write today for the dramatic literature that may pre- 
vent a tragedy. 





Safe Cabinet Division : 
Remington Rand ~--:------ 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK twe protected files are aafficiant. 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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The Problems Progress Brings 


By JOHN H. FAHEY 


President and Publisher, the Worcester (Mass.) Post 


XPERIENCE shows that great 
questions of political and eco- 
nomic policy receive more criti- 
cal examination in periods of 
stress. So it is natural that 

many questions which have received but 
casual attention for some time are now 
being pressed for re-examination. 

In the minds of many business men, 
financiers and economists, as well as 
other classes, the question of devising a 
better means for curbing extreme specu- 
lation is arising sharply. 

Congress proposes an investigation of 
stock exchanges and _ stock-exchange 
methods. The responsible officers of 
some of the exchanges are likewise giv- 
ing the subject consideration. 

No sensible person will deny that the 
stock exchanges serve a useful purpose. 
Those responsible for their conduct 
would be the first to agree that their 
machinery is far from perfect and that 
it must be improved from time to time. 

Questions of reform in stock exchange 
operation, however, are not to be dis- 
posed of constructively on the basis of 
sidewalk opinion. A vast and compli- 
cated business machine must be ex- 
amined with caution before it can be 
taken apart with the intent of putting 
it together again so it will function more 
perfectly. The investigations of Congress 
will undoubtedly contribute to a public 
understanding of the problem but the 
business operations of the country will 
be influenced greatly by any reforms 
proposed and the business men who will 
be affected by any changes must study 
the problem determined to contribute 
toward the establishment of methods of 
operation and restraint upon specula- 
tion which will meet valid criticisms. 


General improvements foreseen 


CLOSELY related’ to the speculative 
problem are the questions concerning 
improvements in our general financial 
system, 

It is, of course, to be expected that 
the relation of the Federal Reserve 
system to business should be the sub- 
ject of widespread discussion. 

A committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has been review- 
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ing the development 
of the system and 
has presented a num- 
ber of constructive 
suggestions. The 
Federal Reserve sys- 
tem like everything 
else will be subject 
to change as ex- 
perience demon- 
strates the need of 
change. But again 
caution must char- 
acterize every at- 
tempt at substantial 
alteration. 

The discussion of 
banks and financial 
machinery is not 
confined, of course, to the Federal Re- 
serve system. Banking and finance are 
arousing more debate just now than for 
a long time. 

Is the investment trust a sound de- 
velopment? How far is the holding com- 
pany a useful institution? Is there a 
limit to how far branch banking should 
go? Is the concentration of great finan- 
cial power in the hands of a compara- 
tively few men, the menace which some 
appear to believe? 

Or are these developments merely in- 
cidents in the still further development 
of a great country? Will the evils which 
are perhaps inherent in them be elimi- 
nated as experience demonstrates just 
what the evils are? Or must the weak- 
nesses be located and overcome now? 

If that is the policy to pursue how 
shall we proceed? Shall we depend upon 
business itself to apply remedies or must 
we look to government? 

There can be no doubt that the busi- 
ness man prefers that business and 
finance be given every opportunity to 
regulate themselves. We would be blind 
indeed, however, if we did not realize 
that a large section of the public is not 
convinced that business is able to regu- 
late itself with due regard for the public. 

Does not history show that as a result 
of insistent public demand the Govern- 
ment has been forced to undertake the 
regulation of nearly every business and 
financial practice which developed 
methods clearly contrary to the public 
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interest? Is it not 
inevitable, therefore 
that the Government 
will concern _ itself 
finally in some de. 
gree with the prob. 
lems presented by 
investment trusts, 
branch banking, and 
the concentration of 
control over credit? 

What Government 
may do about these 
questions is of great 
consequence to busi- 
ness. It is the task 
then of the business 
man to contribute to- 
ward sound thinking 
in the establishment of just, reasonable 
and constructive regulation. 

There is more talk today about mer- 
gers and combinations, their capitaliza- 
tion and their possible effects on business 
than for many a day. 

Do they mean unfair competition? 
Do they represent an economic ad- 
vance? Have they been characterized by 
stock watering which made _ possible 
immediate profits for promoters, but 
left burdens for management which are 
difficult to carry? Every person of com- 
mon sense knows that no answer is to 
be made offhand. 

In connection with the tremendous 
interest in investments in the securities 
of industrial corporations, there has 
been during the last two years a grow- 
ing demand for further improvement 
in our corporation reports. 

This applies especially to those busi- 
nesses whose stocks are listed on the 
exchanges. Some of the largest corpora- 
tions have for years maintained a policy 
of full disclosure and publicity concern- 
ing their operations. Our railroads and 
our banks by law are obliged to make 
public adequate reports. 

The stock exchanges have taken nu- 
merous constructive steps in promoting 
more accurate corporate publicity. At 
the same time scores of business enter- 
prises have not followed this policy. 

How much information is the stock- 
holder entitled to? If leading institutions 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The 


ew Complexity of Business 


By FREDERICK S. SNYDER 


Chairman of Board, Institute of American Meat Packers 


ODERN business appears 
to be a continuing de- 
velopment and perfecting 
of interchange of person- 
al services. In colonial 

days the colonist and his family lived a 
life which approximated a complete 
business entity. The four primary essen- 
tials which support life—fuel, food, shel- 
ter and clothing—were very nearly pro- 
duced within the confines of the early 
settler’s land. 

Today even the wardrobe of any man 
in this audience would probably repre- 
sent several states and several foreign 
countries. To build a house today, one 
might use oak from Michigan, fir from 
Oregon, slate from Maine, lead from 
Missouri, and copper from one of sev- 
eral states. 

In this great extension of interchange 
of services, we must study stabilization 
from the standpoint of recognition of 
the principle that today each person is 
working for another and that subdi- 
vision of service for each item of use 
has become infinitely ramified and ex- 
tended. 


Purchasing power is gone 


WITH dislocation of continuity of this 
exchange of service, income is lost. 
Without income, normal purchasing 
power is gone; and the circle of gen- 
erally diffused prosperity based on this 
purchasing power is broken. 

The obvious obligation on the part of 
every executive having opportunity to 
make or influence decisions is today 1n 
the direction of maintaining the pur- 
chasing power of the country through 
making unusual effort to institute any 
new and productive form of activity 
which will increase employment. 

Purchasing power is founded on 
stable employment, and we recognize to- 
day that such employment should be at 
wages which are not merely living wages 
but ntarginal. That is, there must be a 
saving ability or a purchasing ability 
beyond mere bread-and-butter require- 
ments. Therefore, the urge for stabilized 
employment at adequate wages. 

We cannot ignore the mathematics of 
any business situation. The most recent 


official figures available show that our 
total public and private net wealth re- 
veals a national per capita wealth of 
$2,928. 

This total could not, of course, be ex- 
pected to pay a net income as high as 
five per cent after paying its proportion 
of taxes, cost of carrying on the govern- 
ment, and other things. However, even at 
five per cent net, it would yield a per 
capita income of less than 40 cents a 
day. 

This I mention, not only because of 
the popular supposition that if our na- 
tional wealth were more equably divided 
it would greatly ease 
the burden of every 
individual, but be- 
cause of the factthat | 
the chief value of 
capital is as a foun- 
dation for the suc- 
cessful employment 
of labor. 

There are about 
11,000 persons ac- 
cording to the most 
recent government 
report, having in- 
comes in excess of 
$100,000. If this 
group of the great 
incomes of the coun- 
try was completely 
subdivided, it would 
yield not more than six and one-half 
cents a day per capita. 

Therefore, the Utopia of pictured ease 
arising from the redistribution of great 
incomes or from the per capita distribu- 
tion of income upon our total national 
wealth is wholly without economic.foun- 
dation. It places in still higher relief the 
necessity for perfecting our exchanges 
of services each for the other. 

All the great businesses of the nation 

those which are fundamental to its 
life—make earnings on turnovers of 
from one to three per cent; certainly not 
as high an average as three per cent. 
We know therefore that from 97 to 99 
per cent of the money represented by the 
one to three per cent turnover profit has 
first been paid out for goods and ser- 
vices which have become a first charge 
upon the industry. 
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There is, of course, no such thing as 
raw material when once the hand of 
man has moved it. Ore is the finished 
product of the miner. Metal is the fin- 
ished product of the smelter; and the 
metal in turn is the raw material of 
hundreds of other industries through 
which refinement is carried still higher. 
The complexity of our interchange of 
services had developed with the growth 
of our democracy. 


Failure of our system 


DESPITE the steady rise in standards 
of living comfort, 
fear of unempioy- 
ment overshadows 
every home lacking 
material reserves of 
savings or income. It 
is the potential busi- 
ness tragedy of the 
employees. Is it the 


outstanding failure 
of our economic sys- 
tem? 


The census will, I 
understand, provide 
statistical informa- 
tion with reference 
to unemployment; 
but to gather statis- 
tics and publish them 
will merely continue 
along present lines. We now trust 
primarily to private profit-making em- 
ployment agencies with their closely 
limited field and purely profit-making 
interest to solve the problem. 

We must not forget that every unit in 
the figures showing unemployed persons 
has a high social significance and 
represents a man or a woman out of 
a job. 

We should at least add to the prin- 
ciple of orderly marketing by extend- 
ing the principle of orderly replacement 
or reinstatement of labor so far as this 
can be accomplished by thoroughly or- 
ganized exchange of accurate informa- 
tion. 

By so doing we shall still further con- 
tribute to the economic stabilization of 
our social order and the maintenance of 
our national prosperity. 
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The Nation's Tax Muddle 


By FELIX MCWHIRTER 


President, The Peoples State Bank, Indianapolis 


UR taxation muddle is a 
combination of many 
muddles—the muddle 
produced by all taxes 
being too high, reflecting 

an imprudent level of public expendi- 
tures; the muddle of taxes being in- 
equitable, reflecting unfair distribution 
among various taxpayers; the muddle 
of taxes being too numerous, reflecting 
the lack of a con- 
stant policy in reve- 
nue matters; and the 
muddle of taxes be- 
ing too complicated. 

For purposes of 
clearer understand- 
ing, suppose that we 
distinguish between 
taxes and expendi- 
tures. Let us regard 
taxes as the contri- 
butions to govern- 
mental revenue, and 
expenditures as the 
money disbursed by 
government. Under 
those terms, then, 
our question, “Are 
taxes too high?” be- 
comes the question, “Are expenditures 
too high?” 

That is, do we devote to public uses 
too large a proportion of our economic 
resources and productive energies? On 
this point, different persons reach differ- 
ent conclusions. However, these are the 
facts: 

All government—federal, state and 
local—is spending nearly 13 billion dol- 
lars a year. For five years, this amount 
has increased by about one-half billion 
dollars annually. 


The way taxes go up 


SINCE 1913 our population has in- 
creased probably 15 per cent. Estimates 
show our wealth to have doubled Our 
income has doubled. But our public ex- 
penditures have increased four times 
and our public debt has increased seven 
times. 

Government today is spending three 
times as much per capita as in 1913. 
Nearly twice as large a proportion of 
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national income went to public uses in 
1928 as in 1913. Further, government 
spent one-fourteenth of our income 15 
years ago, and today it spends at least 
one-eighth, perhaps one-seventh. 

Finally, none of these figures begins 
to touch the hidden costs of taxation to 
business; the cost of keeping records; the 
cost of assistance in preparing returns; 
the wastes of time and annoyances from 
paying too many 
taxes to too many 
authorities, and not 
being entirely sure of 
how much to pay, 
when to pay or where 
to pay. 

I fear we are so 
used to hearing the 
volume of public ex- 
penditures stated in 
billions of dollars 
that the significance 
of the figures escapes 
us. Suppose we look 
at the volume of 
taxes in terms which 
bring home the mes- 
sage: 

We are spending 
about 40 million dollars each working 
day, devoting approximately one work- 
ing day each week to producing what we 
spend for public purposes. 

Farm taxes range from 20 per cent 
to 200 per cent of the net income. 

Of each dollar of corporate net profits, 
about 30 cents is required for tax pay- 
ments. For particular industries, the 
range is from 23 cents to 68 cents out 
of each dollar. 

Can our taxes continue to go up- 
ward? Year in and year out, could we 
devote 20 per cent of our income to 
taxes? No nation ever has and survived 

—but another 15 years like the last 15 
and we shall have reached that point. 

I believe we already are spending for 
public purposes much more of our in- 
come than is prudent, and that substan- 
tial, immediate reduction is necessary, 
especially in state and local budgets. 

There are many plausible explana- 
tions of why the cost of government 
has advanced. A part of the increase 
may be attributed to the decreased pur- 
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chasing power of the dollar. A second 
part may be attributed to the aftermath 
of war. But the substantial part, I be. 
lieve, arises from the following condi- 
tions: 

Overorganization of government. 

Our failure to consolidate overlap. 
ping spending units. 

Our failure to keep governmental oper- 
ating methods and control of personnel 
in step with established private prac- 
tices. 

Our headlong assumption of new 
functions and new services without 
thought of their original or continuing 
costs. 

Our prodigal contraction of public 
debt, much of it for projects which 


would not have been countenanced if ' 
we had to meet the cost immediately. | 


Finally, our insistence on standards 
and varieties of public services ap- 
proaching the ideal rather than ap- 
proaching our capacity to pay for them. 


Control expenditures first 


UNTIL we have devised adequate con- 
trol of expenditures our problems of 
taxation can be allowed to absorb only 
a part of our interest and energies. 
Taxes should have our more careful 
scrutiny. But we should not approach 
these revenue problems with the illusion 
that even their 100 per cent solution, 
of itself, will stop the uptrend of the 
cost of government or will do more than 
reapportion the burden without affect- 
ing its magnitude. 

What, then, are our problems of 
revenue as distinguished from those of 
expenditures? Let us consider federal 
taxation. We have made progress since 
1922. Then business was groaning under 
a federal tax load without peace-time 
parallel. Individual income taxes were 
at an unprecedented level. 

Today some of the most vicious evils 
of that day have been removed or alle- 
viated. The extent to which business 
men recognized the seriousness of ouf 
fiscal situation then, and assisted in its 
partial improvement, constitutes a high- 
water mark in intelligent citizen pat- 
ticipation in forming public revenue 
policies. That example of business team 
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BANKERS TO INDUSTRY EVERYWHERE 
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Established in 1908 with a capital of $100,000 | aan | isthe bestjudge of the extent and character of 
the C.1.T. organization is now international | the credit engagements he may wish to make. 
in scope with a combined capital and surplus | 

| 


; C.1.T.’s financing services are used during 
of over $100,000,000 and total resources in periods of business recession as well as in 


excess of $200,000,000. | | periods of advancing business activity. 
As a banking institution specializing in ser- || | Moreover, they are services which by their 
vice to those who sell goods on credit, C.I.T. | very nature are instrumental in stimulating 
cooperates with leading producers and dis- | | | production. 

tributors in the marketing of more than 70 
different types of products ranging in value 
from the household utility to great industrial 


The Corporation’s present capital and credit 
1 | position, plus a trained, loyal organization, 
11 | | | will enable it to continue its growth and 


installations. | | itt 9 development along sound, conservative lines. 
In the 22 years since its foundation this busi- | | It looks forward with a firm faith in the coun- 
ness has had repeated experience with all | | try’s industrial future and its ability to serve it. 
phases of the economic cycle. It has passed ||| - ~~ 

through several serious business depressions | | | | In the textile field C. I. T.’s factoring unit— 


in which a period of unemployment devel- 
oped. C.1.T.’s experience during these ||| ||||||| | 
periods has invariably confirmed faith in the | 
fundamental soundness of instalment selling. 


Commercial Factors Corporation, New York 
'|||| —a union of three of the oldest and best 
|||] known firms in the factoring business, now 
| serves more than a hundred leading mills 
It has been amply demonstrated that the | HH | and manufacturers in the marketing of textile 
consumer meets his obligations and that he | | |||| products. 


HININI (ovimerciaL ovestment JRUsT WM 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices One Park Ave., New York 


Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices in 

iii | New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Toronto * London «+ Berlin 
it | | Paris * Brussels * Copenhagen * Havana + San Juan,P.R. * Buenos 
‘siptiedtaldi Aires * Sao Paulo « Sydney, Australia * Offices in more than 150 cities. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS Pracsssineh #800, 000, 000 


When writing to CommerctaL Investment Trust C 
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play may stand us in good stead today, 
for, though some o! the gravest problems 
have yielded somewhat to intelligent 
treatment, we must remember that many 
were not solved; they were merely de- 
ferred. Others have arisen. 

We cannot permit our attention to 
federal revenue policies to diminish un- 
til we have reduced the federal tax on 
corporate income to a point reasonably 
relatea to the corporations’ capacity to 
pay, and reasonably related to our com- 
paratively generous treatment of indi- 
vidual income. 

Furthermore we must obtain improve- 
ments in income tax administration 
effective decentralization of internal rev- 
enue authority, further improvement of 
the personnel of the Income Tax Unit. 

Also we must gear up the settlement 
of long-standing tax cases; and rewrite 
the Act so that the average individual 
may be able to determine his liability 
promptly. 

Finally we must so integrate our 
federal revenue collections with normal 
expenditures requirements that we can 
leave unneeded funds in the pockets of 
taxpayers instead of collecting them and 
returning a part in the form of tax re- 
duction, while using the remainder to 
finance extravagant expenditures. 


Injustices of interstate taxes 


SUCH problems of federal revenue are 
serious, doubly serious whenever our 
country faces a period of profits less en- 
couraging than in some former years. 
They deserve and are receiving the care- 
ful thought of business men the country 
over. 

I doubt, however, whether these prob- 
lems are more important than the in- 
justices and annoyances of interstate 
double taxation. Conflicts between tax 
laws of the states are constantly harass- 
ing interstate trade and _ industrial 
activity. 

I believe that in this field lies perhaps 
our most difficult problem. The people 
as a whole understand fairly well the 
principal outlines of our federal, state 
and local revenue system. But with re- 
spect to these conflicts between state 
taxation policies, they feel helpless if 
not resigned. 

What do we mean by conflicts in state 
taxing policies? An example will illus- 
trate: 

One state may measure an outstate 
enterprise’s liability to its income tax 
by the volume of sales made within the 
state in proportion to total sales; a 
second state, by the proportion of 
capital employed within the state to 
local invested capital; a third, by the 
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taxpayer's own estimate of where his 
profits were earned. 

A business operating in all three es- 
tates may find itself paying taxes on 
150 per cent of its net profits; or, paying 
taxes on only 50 per cent of its net 
income. 

Such conditions prevail to equal, per- 
haps greater, degree with respect to 
franchise taxes and capital stock taxes. 

But that is not all. Not only do busi- 
ness enterprises of interstate scope con- 
stitute fair game for tax collectors 
seeking revenue which has no strings of 
local political reprisal, but such enter- 
prises also are subjected to a welter of 
forms of taxation, and to the effects of 
conflicts in administrative practices. As 
a result many executives forego out- 
state markets rather than risk dispro- 
portionate tax costs, petty annoyances, 
and waste of time at the hands of dis- 
tant tax administrators. 

One company which carries on busi- 
ness in 35 states may be cited as an 
example. This company pays 38 differ- 
ent kinds of taxes, and collects an infinite 
variety of otherwise utterly useless 
data just to meet requirements for the 
filing of reports. I have no idea of the 
number of reports it must file, with lia- 
bility to many taxes measured on a 
monthly basis. 

How valuable it would be to that 
company if, in all the states, it had to 
pay only three or four—or even a half 
dozen—different kinds of taxes, with 
the same forms of reports serving the 
purpose in all the jurisdictions. 

It might not pay a penny less taxes in 
the aggregate but it would be able to 
turn to surplus every year a good many 
dollars it now spends just to keep in- 
formed of the taxes to which it is liable 
and of the penalties which will be 
assessed against it if it is a day or two 
late with any one of its hundreds of 
reports. 

With the tax costs of entering a state 
to transact business scarcely alike be- 
tween any two states; with a muddle of 
forms of tax, forms of reports, dates of 
assessment, dates of payment, and dates 
of penalty; with high penalties even for 
unwitting failure to file a return on 
time, it is not difficult to understand 
their feeling. 

What are we going to do about this 
muddle? How is business to meet the 
problems accumulating so rapidly in 
this field? 

The dissatisfaction concerning pres- 
ent fiscal arrangements is second in in- 
terest only to the bewildering variety of 
proposals that are being put forward 
as remedies. 

The key log in this jam appears to be 


the general property tax on which 
rely for more than three-fourths of oy 
combined revenue of state and locg 
governments. Farmer and city dwelle 
laborer and factory owner, complaip 
constantly of the total burden and th 
serious inequalities of this tax, particy. 
larly as it affects real estate. 

There is scant justice in this one tay 
providing not only the bulk of state ang 
local revenue but also being called op 
to produce the bulk of additional fund 
needed to meet year-to-year increagy 
in expenditures. 

The general property tax itself, espe. 
cially when the attempt is made to apply 
it to intangible personal property, has 
serious defects. The worst muddle is jp 
its administration. 

What survey of real property assess. 
ments does not reveal some property 
assessed at anywhere from 20 per cent 
to 150 per cent of its fair market value 
and some not assessed at all? I agree 
with the view of one leading tax ad. 
ministrator who says that if any new tax 
were surrounded with the inequitable, 
unfair administration which has been 
part and parcel of the general property 


tax for decades, the protest of the tax. | 


payers would reach the proportions of 
a nation-wide uprising. But it is old 
Perhaps we put up with it because 
we have gotten used to it. Not the least 
part of the muddle is our own apathy 
concerning remedial measures which 
certainly are right within our grasp. 


What are we going to do? 


OUTWORN assessment systems; leni- 
ent exemptions; expensive and clumsy 
decentralization of collection and ad- 
ministration; a multitude of annoying 
small taxes; indefensible systems of 
fees; startling inequalities of general 
sales taxes; double taxation of income 
and inheritances by federal and state 
governments—these problems either are 
collateral aspects of general property 
taxation or of the penny-wise expedients 
seized upon from time to time in efforts 
to bring relief. 

What are we going to do about the 
general property tax and its train of 
related problems? Levy income taxes? 
Sales taxes? Classified property taxes? 
Still higher gasoline and motor-license 
taxes? A host of special nuisance taxes? 
Transfer more traditional local fune- 
tions of government to the state gov- 
ernments? Reduce expenditures? 

Results of experiments in all these 
directions, save the last, are far from 
convincing or encouraging. As to the 
last expedient—reduced expenditures— 
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ead it either way 





-and you'll want 


GOODYEARS 


We have repeatedly said that “more tons are hauled 
on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.” 


This statement has two meanings—both of them 
good. First of all, it means that more trucks are 
equipped with these famous tires—they are chosen 
by more truck operators—they have convinced 
more men like yourself that they bring greater 
traction, greater endurance, greater safety to truck 
operation. 


Naturally, the statement also means that “more tons 
are hauled on Goodyears” in the sense that more 
loads can be hauled, more trips can be made, on a 
set of these tires. That’s a matter of the average 
cost of operation on Goodyear Tires—and you can 
be sure they give a great account of themselves, 
otherwise they would not hold such a leadership. 


To get the fullest service which Goodyears can give 
you—apply the right type of tire to your hauling 
job. Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
are equipped to give you accurate recommendations 
—let them show you the way to greater satisfaction 
and economy from tires. 


THE SGEEATESD NAME IN RUBBER 








ON YOUR NEXT TRUCKS 
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What to Do About Taxes 


By FRED W. SARGENT 


President, Chicago & North Western Railway Company 





E FREQUENTLY are 
told that the increased 
cost of government is sim- 
ply an expression of the 
will of the people. It is 
doubtful, however, if we can concede that 
all the activities of government which 
are overextended, overorganized, over- 
manned, are an expression of the wishes 
of anybody. Rather they seem to be the 
outgrowth of piece-meal legislation. 

Too much government in a democ- 
racy is dangerous. Self-government de- 
pends on a strong and virile electorate 
trained in the habits of self-help and 
self-reliance. 

The first evidence of the decline of 
free governments is to be found in the 
paternalistic tyranny. 

This evidence manifests itself in the 
multiplicity of laws that transfer to 
government agencies the regulation of 
private habits and social relations. The 
result is a constant and increasing dis- 
respect of some laws that gradually 
ripens into disrespect and disregard for 
all law. 

We have created departments, 
bureaus and commissions until our 
citizens are overrun with regulators, in- 
spectors, investigators and prosecutors. 

We have compelled our Government 
to perform too many services; we have 
authorized expenditures on the basis of 
what various factions desire to spend 
rather than on what the entire body of 
citizens can afford to spend. Much of 
what has been done has been wise, some 
of it necessary. Bui the time has come 
when we would do well to declare a 
legislative holiday long enough to deter- 
mine, if possible, the direction we are 
going. 

It is perhaps too much to hope for 
the repeal of any existing laws and the 
abolition of existing regulating agencies. 
Probably we cannot look in this direc- 
tion for material tax relief. 

In the meantime, however, much 
could be accomplished if we could find 
some way to bring about a renaissance 
of law observance. 

One of our serious problems is the 
rapid expansion of national activities 
until in some form or another they 
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touch almost every phase of business, 
education and morals. 

To my mind it is more important to 
preserve good government within con- 
stitutional principles with a tax rate 
that the people can comfortably bear, 
than to pursue a policy of social reform 
that is increasing our tax rate each year. 
The adoption of these principles as a 
national policy would go far toward 
restricting further enlargement of the 
tax burden, both federal and state. 

In addition, I believe our Govern- 
ment should take 
definite steps to ex- 
tend the payment of 
our national debts 
over a longer period 
and also avoid creat- 
ing any yearly sur- 
pluses in the federal 
treasury. 

It seems to me 
that the taxpayer 
ought to have a 
great personal inter- 
est in any honorable 
means that would 
reduce the tax bur- 
dens imposed by 
war or preparations 
for war. I would not 
advocate any weak- 
ening of a reasonable measure of de- 
fense, or a proper national police organi- 
zation, but 82 cents out of every dollar 
of federal tax is now spent for war debts 
and war expenditure. 

Finally, if we are to hold down the 
federal tax burden it is essential that 
the Government keep out of private 
business and avoid taxing all the peo- 
ple that it may carry on business in 
competition with some of the people. 
The Government in business can con- 
fiscate the property of its citizens by 
destroying the business of its com- 
petitors. Such a policy is not only 
morally wrong, but economically wrong. 

So far we have considered possible 
national policies that would afford some 
tax relief, but the major problem has 
to do with state and local taxes. 

The only effective way I know to re- 
duce taxes is to reduce expenditures. 





Fred W. Sargent 


Much, of course, can be accomplished 
if we could only obtain good government 
in the hands of good men everywhere, 
Such a result can only come with an 
awakening that will make our good men 
and women everywhere enthusiastic 
about good government. Our good citi- 
zens are in the majority. It behooves 
them to take an enthusiastic interest in 
all men and measures pertaining to their 
governments. 

Perhaps I may use our railroads to 
illustrate the strangle hold taxes are 
getting on indus- 
try. In four decades 
our population has 
doubled; our na- 
tional wealth has 
increased almost 500 
per cent; our na- 
tional income has 
increased more than 
500 per cent; railway 
property investment 
has increased 200 
per cent; and rail- 
way gross income 
has increased about 
500 per cent, but 
railway taxes have 
increased 1,220 per 
cent. 

Since 1911, the be- 
ginning of uniform railway accounting 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the rate of increase in taxes 
has been more than double the rate of 
increase in gross earnings. In the last 
decade the railways have paid three and 
one-half billion dollars in taxes, which 
was one billion dollars more than they 
would have paid had the ratio of taxes 
to gross earnings remained as in 1920. 


One-fourth profit is tax 


IN 1929 the railways handled 97 bil- 
lion ton miles of freight and seven 
billion passenger miles, the net revenue 
from which was wholly absorbed by tax 
requirements. The railways in_ the 
United States are paying almost one- 
fourth of their net earnings in taxes. 

But the railroads are not alone. All 
industry, including agriculture, is feeling 
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ERIE'S FLOATING RAILS 


Great steel car floats as long 
as many a city block and ris- 
ing only a few feet above the 
water; powerful tugs that con- 
vey these leviathans and their 
cargo of sixteen to twenty-three 
loaded cars about the harbor; 
just another phase of Erie’s 
service to shippers. 
In the past year The Heavy 
Duty Railroad has added 


many of these transfer floats, 
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the latest in marine construc- 
tion, to its equipment and 
more are to come. 
By means of these floating rail- 
road tracks, cars are received 
from or delivered to important 
terminals in New York Harbor. 


Whether it be car floats, 
lighters, or any other class of 
marine equipment Erie is a 
leader among the roads serv- 


ing New York City. 
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the blighting hand of the tax collector. 

In the five year period 1922 to 1927, 
state and local net bonded indebtedness 
increased by four and one-half billion 
dollars. In the four years 1924 to 1928, 
state and local governments issued more 
than seven billion dollars in bonds, of 
which less than 158 million dollars was 
for refunding purposes. 

I have been asked what to do about 
it. My answer is that we should go back 
to the policies that have thus far made 
us great; to stop petitions for public 
improvements far beyond our means to 
afford; to realize that we cannot solve 
our problems of governmental finance 
by easy expedients, and to admit that 
nothing can take the place of collective 
thrift, self-denial and intelligent citizen 
participation in government. 

I would have our people exalt econ- 
omy in government as well as in in- 
dividuals. I would attempt to prevent 
further growth of the per capita debt and 
I would curtail every unnecessary pub- 
lic expenditure until the per capita bur- 
den is in a large measure lifted. Finally 
I would adopt the principle that good 
government cannot exist with impaired 
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or threatened credit and a constantly in- 
creasing tax burden; that states must 
not be bribed by the lure of federal 
money to spend beyond their means, 
and that the measure of good govern- 
ment is its quality and not its quantity. 

Having adopted these basic principles 
we could then turn our attention to 
practical devices to accomplish the 
major devices proposed; such practical 
devices as: 

Budgets which are more than mere 
gestures and which provide year-round 
control of expenditures. 

Long-term plans for acquiring and 
financing public improvements in the 
order of their necessity and at minimum 
cost. 

Mechanical processes for reducing the 
cost of routine work. 

Accounting and auditing systems 
which tell a clear story of financial 
operations and definitely establish the 
responsibility for expenditures. 

Standardization and centralized pur- 
chasing of material, supplies and 
equipment with the substantial savings 
in cost that authorities in this field tell 
us are possible. 
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In addition, we could make some 
measurable progress in solving state 
revenue problems by: 

Shifting to state governments, for 
support from indirect taxes, some fune. 
tions now discharged by local govem. 
ments, thus taking their burden off the 
local property tax; 

By absorbing into state highway 
systems some of the highways now built 
and maintained locally; 

By developing additional revenye 
from a better organization of the 
schedules of fees and licenses for gov. 
ernmental services of limited or special 
benefit. 

I recognize that these measures are 
only suggestive in character, and they 
are offered merely to emphasize a line 
of thought and a line of action. 

There never was a greater need or 
opportunity for the American business 
man to render a real public service. 
This need and this opportunity he will 
find in his local community, in his state 
government and in helping to shape 
sound national policies. The price of 
good government is unrelenting toil and 
everlasting vigilance. 


Business Needs More Facts 


By ALFRED REEVES 


General Manager, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


N BUSINESS we overestimate good 

conditions in good times, and we 

similarly overestimate the declines 

in times of depression. Guesswork 

of this kind can be minimized by 
increasing our supply of facts. Facts 
serve to put the brakes on these exces- 
sive swings in the business cycle. 

Many industries are recognizing the 
value of fact-finding now more than 
ever before. President Hoover has given 
great impetus to this point of view. 
The steel industry, and paper, cotton 
goods, and other manufacturers are 
among those who have for many years 
recognized the value of facts in reduc- 
ing the guesswork in business. The 
tendency is strongly toward increasing 
this type of information. 

During virtually its entire history the 
automobile industry has recognized the 
value of exchange of information of 
business guidance. 

It is logical that an industry that 
cross-licenses some 1,500 patents with- 


out monetary con- 
sideration would see 
the value of statisti- 
cal lifebuoys. 

In fact, the statis- 
tician is the pilot of 
business. The captain 
of the ship at times 
may explore new 
courses, but in the 
main he will be 
guided by the estab- 
lished markings. 

Grand totals of 
production are, of 
course, a primary 
business need. The 
National Automobile 
Chamber of Com- 
merce has been compiling such totals 
for years. The Department of Com- 
merce is now issuing statistics of this 
type for many industries. 

The automobile companies exchanged 
this data in the early days when such 





facts were considered 
precious secrets by 
many industries. 

The industry now 
compilesexport data, 
and some of the lead- 
ing companies are 
beginning to collect 
totals on sales to 
dealers, sales to con- 
sumers and _ stocks 
on hand. We also 
study car-load ship- 
ments. 

We gather facts on 
rural use of motor 
transportation and 
its operation in vari- 
ous countries. 

As our business progresses we shall 
seek further data, and it is clear that 
business in general will tend to gather 
more and more information in order 
that commerce may plan its advance 
with full knowledge of the facts. 


UNCERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Alfred Reeves 
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Proot of Remarkable Vatue 


Every truck user should give full consideration to 
this fact and its bearing on his own future success 
with trucks: 

@ In ten years International Truck production has 
increased 700 PER CENT while the total truck 
production of the industry has increased only 
100 PER CENT. 

Such an increase from a small beginning would not 

be important —it is necessary thai you know and 

bear this in mind also: 


@ Ten years ago, in 1919, International Harvester 


was already a highly successful truck builder of 
fifteen years’ experience. Even then it was one of 
the leaders of the industry, with a production of 


thousands of trucks per year. 


From that vigorous starting point International 
production went into high gear. Demand for Inter- 


national Trucks sprang ahead by leaps and bounds, 
with this result: 


@ Last year International Harvester built seven 
times as many trucks as it was producing in 1919. 
In the same year—1929—the industry as a whole 
was building only twice as many trucks as were 
being turned out in 1919. 


Year by year International Harvester reaches and 
passes new and significant milestones in truck suc- 
cess. The consistent march of the Company toward 
a dominant position in truck building is the best 
possible evidence of the value of the International 
product. It is the everyday truck buyer, himself, 
who provides this evidence. We offer this steadily 
growing preference for International Trucks and 
Service as a guide to any man in search of econom- 
ical transportation. 


International Trucks include the 34-ton Special Delivery; the 1-ton Six-Speed Special; Speed Trucks, 14, 1%, 
2 and 3-ton; and Heavy-Duty Trucks to 5-ton, Company-owned branches at 181 points, and dealers everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


When visiting an INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


INTERNATIONAL 


dealer please mention 


Chicago, Illinois 








Aviation Adopts Business Rules 
By MARTIN CODEL 


Washington Correspondent, Air Transportation 
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et X-ROMANCE and plus-busi- 
ness is aviation’s status today.” 
Thus, W. Irving Bullard, 
Connecticut banker and manu- 
facturer, a pioneer air trans- 
port operator and the chairman of the 
Committee on Aeronautics of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, described 
the aviation industry at the annual avia- 
tion luncheon of the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries. 

The meeting, attended by leaders of 
the aeronautical industry as well as 
members of NACOS, was marked by 
more optimism, more assurance and 
more promise for aviation as a busi- 
ness than any of the similar previous 
annual meetings. 

“Adventurous glamor is about ended 
Mr. Bullard continued. “Adventure or 
risk is virtually gone. The technical 
questions are now mainly matters of 
refinement and the air industry, like 
most others, is recovering rapidly from 
those air-pocket shocks in Wall Street. 

“The industry has been getting shak- 
en down into right adjustment with eco- 
nomic law. Dreams and fancies are 
ended; fact-finding and fact-applying 
are the rule. Supply, demand, service, 
costs, profits, possibilities—these are 
the tests. These things will write income 
accounts and balance sheets and de- 
termine who will survive to serve. 


”” 
, 


Still a young industry 


“WE have made notable progress, yet 
not enough. 

“It is while an industry is still plastic 
and young that it needs the best human 
superintendence, beginning with the fi- 
nancial and going on to the physical. It 
needs the best personnel and morale, 
alike among its bankers, its executives, 
its pilots, its ground forces and its pub- 
licity men. 

“For example, to cite but a few per- 
tinent questions—how far should the 
merger trend already visible proceed 
among air lines? What can be done most 
effectively to reduce costs and expand 
revenues? Can plane costs be substan- 
tially lessened? Likewise fuel costs? Can 
progress be made further in rate adjust- 
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ments, in insurance, in advertising?” 

After pointing out that the Govern- 
ment is doing what it can through the 
Commerce and Post Office Departments 
and the Weather Bureau, he declared 
that more work remains to be done by 
the states, cities and towns. Reverting 
to the economics of the industry, he 
continued : 


Progress is evident 


“HAPPILY some crucial questions are 
gradually being answered. First, there 
is that fundamental issue of mail pay. 
Hitherto air mail compensation was full 
of disparities. Some routes prospered, 
others starved. We needed a yardstick. 
We are now promised it. 

“Then there is the vital question of 
passenger fares—what the air traffic 
can bear. A notable and daring experi- 
ment in readjustment has been made. 
Already some of the results may be seen. 

“A tremendous stimulation of travel 
naturally followed, with gains of 300 
per cent to 60 per cent in a month. The 
question arises—could not fares be rais- 
ed a trifle now that so much success- 
ful missionary work has been done? 

“On the other hand, there is the pos- 
sibility of cost cutting, particularly in 
lessening the overhead. Then there is 
the helpful lesson of experience that 
planes can be written off in three years 
instead of two as previously figured. 
With more and bigger planes and more 
flights per plane, the revenue return 
should tend substantially upward. Here 
is the great field for future financial 
fact-finding. It can well supplement the 
mail-pay reform.” 

Lester D. Gardner, Frank H. Russell, 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan, W. G. Herron 
and A. P. Barrett also discussed avia- 
tion as a business. 

Even when Mr. Gardner, former pres- 
ident of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, and General O’Ryan, presi- 
dent of the Colonial Airways System, 
discussed the need and hope for larger 
planes and higher speeds, they kept the 
economic factor uppermost. Mr. Rus- 
sell, vice president of the Curtiss Air- 
plane and Motor Company, joined with 
them in predicting average 150 mile 





‘an hour speeds for passenger aircraft, 

Mr. Gardner, pinch-hitting, as he 
described it, for F. B. Rentschler, pregj. 
dent of the Aeronautic Chamber of 
Commerce, and president of the United 
Aircraft and Transport Corporation, 
paid tribute to the members of NACOS 
and to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce for their “persuasive abili- 
ties” in promoting air transport locally 
and nationally. 

“Last year,” he said, “there were too 
many optimists. Now we are settling 
down and looking to an aggressive, or- 
derly development as in any other big 
industry.” 

General O’Ryan stressed the losses 
of all operators in their passenger-car- 
rying operations. Air transport, he said, 
has been in an “unhappy condition” due 
to losses on passenger service which 
were continued in hope of future recom. 
pense. He urged self-reliance on a sound 
basis of economics and warned against 
too much dependence on government 
aid. 

General O’Ryan pointed out that pas- 
senger fares on the Colonial line between 
New York and Boston sprang from 
285 in January to 770 in February and 
1,218 in March when 287 persons had 
to be turned away because the ships 
were filled to capacity. The cut in fares 
from 12 cents to 8.7 cents a mile ac- 
counted for this increase, he said. 


More speed with safety 


MR. RUSSELL emphasized the matter 
of high speed and even greater safety 
and comfort as the big thing ahead for 
aviation. 

Mr. Herron, vice president of Air 
Investors, Inc., of New York City, and 
Mr. Barrett, president of Southern Air 
Transport, of Fort Worth, hailed the 
Watres-McNary bill as heralding a new 
era of stability in the air passenger bus- 
iness. They agreed that the new legisla- 
tion establishing a new basis of pay- 
ments to air transport companies, will 
give the passenger as well as the mail 
services a sounder basis of operation. 

That people have cast off their fear 
of air travel was attested on all sides 
at the meeting. 
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Production Can Be Stabilized 


By HOWARD COONLEY 


NYONE concerned with the 
problems of the day rec- 
ognizes as one of the most 
difficult and important 
that of seasonal and cycli- 

cal changes in employment. For gen- 
erations stabilized currency has been 
considered as the very foundation of a 
nation’s success. Yet, 
strangely enough, 
few realize what a 
comfortable super- 
structure we could 
create by having 
stabilized demand, 
stabilized prices, and 
well stabilized em- 
ployment. 

Of course, such a 
Utopia can never be 
reached, and yet a 
movement in this di- 
rection is certainly 
possible. The ques- 
tion is where and 
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endeavor to increase efficiency and prof- 
its by reducing labor turnover through 
provision of steady jobs for a trained 
force. 

The weapons of the second revolution 
are market analysis, thorough budget- 
ing, sound scheduling, and broad-mind- 
ed personnel cooperation. 

There is much 
available informa- 
tion to be discovered 
by market analysis. 
For instance, who 
are the ultimate users 
of our product? What 
are theirneeds? What 
are their buying hab- 
its? What is the best 
method of distribu- 
tion? 

From the point of 
view of employment, 
another series of re- 
search questions 
might be investi- 
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how to begin. 

Naturally, the sub- 
ject is much greater 
than simple production regulation. To 
establish a starting point we must go to 
the roots of many problems, all of which 
need study and coordination. 


Two industrial revolutions 


THE world has seen two industrial 
changes which writers have designated 
as “industrial revolution.” 

One of these so-called revolutions 
came before the War. It involved change 
from hand labor and job-lot production 
on a make-to-order basis to concentra- 
tion of labor, using specialized machin- 
ery, under a system of mass production. 

The second revolution followed the 
War. In contrast to the first, this might 
be called a revolution of the intangible 
devices of management. 

It involved the discarding of the prac- 
tice built around two arbitrary plans, 
that of making what the management 
willed, expecting to find a ready buyer 
for the product, and that of hiring men 
when needed and firing them when they 
were no longer required. 

Now we make what we can sell and 
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gated: 

What does the 
worker want besides 
his pay? How can we best arrange to 
meet these requirements? How can we 
guarantee steady work? 

Again, from the point of view of pro- 
duction, we must ask ourselves: 

What is our actual capacity? What 
can we count on as an average output? 
What are the high and low points? 

What efficiencies can we gain by 
maintaining a steady rate? What profit 
should we expect on the basis of our 
average rate of production? 

Can we equalize production to the 
proper average? Can the inventory be 
used as a balance wheel for steadying 
production? 

In my younger days I came in close 
contact with the factory operatives and 
learned something of their point of 
view. What they want more than any- 
thing else is a steady job. 

As for production, anyone who has 
studied his cost figures knows that it is 
far more economical to run at a steady 
rate, even if well below capacity, than 
at overtime a portion of the year and 
on a part-time basis the rest. 

Statistics prove that in a developing 


country like our own, long-time demand 
of ultimate consumers is steady, ad- 
vancing over a period of years in un. 
canny regularity. 

What lesson may we learn, then, 
from all this? If I am correct in my be. 
lief that the needs of consumers are 
comparatively even, if my assumption 
is true that what the worker wants most 
is a steady job, if production is most 
profitable when maintained at an aver- 
age, then why should management not 
assume the responsibility for correcting 
an unsound situation and devise means 
for stabilizing production and employ- 
ment? 


Using strategic locations 


A PERFECT cure cannot be achieved, 
but at least the disease can be moderated. 
To indicate a remedy, I shall have to 
discuss methods used by my own com- 
pany. Originally Walworth had only a 
single plant in New England. Now we 
operate five factories strategically lo- 
cated at points where production and 
distribution can be carried on with the 
greatest economy. 

To provide a further medium of bal- 
ancing, we have located warehouses at 
large distributing points where we can 
store merchandise in advance of our 
irregular order demand. 

Before the depression of 1921, de- 
mand for the materials which we pro- 
duce—valves and fittings—came largely 
from new building. A market study, 
however, proved that products demand- 
ed for industrial maintenance were more 
profitable and provided a steadier out- 
let. Therefore, we began shifting our 
sales approach to the industrial main- 
tenance field, with the result that today 
our sales bulk largest from this source. 

The study also brought out the fact 
that we could profit by a change in our 
sales approach. Our line covers more 
than 23,000 finished items. Originally 
we had laid equal stress on all these 
lines and had placed our advertising 
emphasis on the great variety of our 
product. We changed that policy. 

We set up a classification of our pro- 
duct, first, by profit margin, second, by 
turnover, and third, by price fluctua- 
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tions. We learned that we could well 
devote the bulk of our sales efforts to 
lines other than those which had for- 
merly had the major part of our atten- 
tion. 

Further, we discovered that of the 
5,000 customers we then had, 1,000 
gave us 90 per cent of our total volume. 
We found that we could well concen- 
trate on these 1,000, who were located 
in key trading centers, and let the re- 
maining 4,000 find other channels of 
purchase. 

This made it possible for us to pro- 
duce and distribute a steady assortment 
of a known list of items to those to 
whose needs we could best cater. 

Upon this smaller group of custom- 
ers, and with an approximate knowl- 
edge of the class of material which they 
would use, we have based our budgeting 
and scheduling plan. Our method is 
briefly this: 

For budgeting as well as sales pur- 
poses, we divide the country into dis- 
tricts. An estimate of the requirements 
of each customer in each district is 
made by the sales manager. 

These estimates the statistical de- 
partment translates into tonnage re- 


quirements, first for the year as a whole, 
and then by three-months periods, for 
it is on the balancing of production for 
the year as a whole to meet the varying 
customer demand by quarters that we 
achieve our program of stabilization. 

In my earlier experience I was great- 
ly disturbed by the fact that there were 
times when my company had no orders 
and a heavy inventory. 

To overcome this unsound condition 
was the purpose of our budgeting plan. 
The best method that we could find was 
through a proper inventory control. 

Our inventory is the basis of produc- 
tion equalization. When orders are 
slack, we build up inventory. 


Stabilizing production 


IF IN the first quarter of a year we 
look for a heavy demand, we run our 
production schedule in excess of cur- 
rent requirements in order to build our 
inventory in advance of the buying 
wave. When the wave comes, we allow 
the inventory to liquidate somewhat. 
With a low inventory, we can again 
afford to produce in excess of require- 
ments until the cycle is once more 
completed. It is our inventory, there- 
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fore, and not our production that fluctu- 
ates substantially. 

With knowledge of the annual ton- 
nage required from each plant, we can 
closely approximate the number of 
weeks of work we can give them. Be- 
fore our stabilization plan was inaugu- 
rated, the variation from the peak to 
the low point of employment was 67 per 
cent. During the past few years this has 
been brought within a high and low 
range of seven per cent. The morale of 
the workers has been raised and their 
efficiency increased. 

I do not claim that we have solved 
the problem of production and employ- 
ment stabilization. I do feel, however, 
that we have taken a decided step to 
improve it. 

The second industrial revolution is by 
no means over. Eternal vigilance is 
necessary to keep pace. 

Certainly the responsibility of the 
executive of today is great. To his em- 
ployees he owes steady, remunerative 
and congenial work; to his stockholders, 
consistent and reasonable profits; to the 
public, good service, better quality, and 
decreasing costs. To discharge this re- 
sponsibility is surely a master task. 


What's Ahead for Canadian Business 


By LIEUT. COL. J. H. WOODS 


UR two countries have so 
much in common that it 
is sometimes hard to 
think of one without 
thinking of the other. Our 

visits to one another are so frequent as 
to have become habits, and the ex- 
change of our relationships is unlike 
that existing between any two countries. 
It is in the spirit engendered by such 
circumstances that I present to you 
some facts relating to my country, hop- 
ing that they may lead you to a kindly 
consideration and affection toward us 
and an increased appreciation of our 
national aspirations. 

I will not trouble you with general 
world trade figures but would point out 
that in 1913 the world trade of the 
British Empire, including interimperial 
transactions was 27.75 per cent of the 
total, and in 1927, 29.48 per cent. In 
1913 the United States figure was 11.17 
per cent of the total and in 1927 it had 
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risen to 14.21 percent. 
One of the strik- 
ing factors in the re- 
cent development of 
world trade, how- 
ever, has been the 
remarkable advance 
of the countries com- 
prising the British 
Empire apart from 
Great Britain. 

The export and 
import trade of the 
“British Empire 
Overseas” for 1928, 
excluding the United 
Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 
was ten billion dol- 
lars as compared with nine billion dol- 
lars for the United States. 

Let me speak briefly of Canada in its 
relation to world trade: 

Taking the year 1913 as an index 
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figure of 100, the 
imports of Canada 
have increased to 
152. The imports of 
the United States 
have increased to 
180. Taking the same 
figures with refer- 
ence to exports, the 
trade of Canada has 
increased from the 
index figure of 100 
to 205 in 1927. The 
exports of the United 
States have increas- 
ed in the same time 
from 100 to 157. The 
export trade of Can- 
ada during these 
years has shown a greater growth than 
that of any other country. 

Canadian exports in 1913 were valued 
at 450 million dollars. In 1928 they 
were 1,400,000,000 dollars as against 
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five billion dollars for the United States. 

Permit me to give you a few facts 
concerning recent developments in the 
Dominion of Canada. The tangible 
wealth of the Dominion, according to 
our last census in 1927, quite apart from 
our undeveloped natural resources, was 
slightly more than 27 billion dollars, an 
increase of about 20 per cent in five 
years. This is the capital that we now 
possess and by the use of it we hope to 
advance to greater things. 

You are probably aware that the in- 
crease of United States capital invest- 
ments in our country during recent 
years has been great. We welcome this 
money as a sign of your friendship and 
your confidence, but I am sure you will 
be glad to know that, notwithstanding 
the large importation of capital into 
Canada from Great Britain, the United 
States and elsewhere, Canadian capital 
itself controls 60 per cent of all Cana- 
dian securities, and capital investments 
in our country from the outside are not 
much more than 20 per cent of our na- 
tional wealth. 


High place in agriculture 


OUR high position in agriculture has 
been attained in great measure within 
30 years. Agriculture has its different 
phases of activity as most big enter- 
prises have, and it is interesting to 
know that a policy that may benefit 
one phase of that activity may react 
unfavorably on another phase. For in- 
stance, your country is a natural import- 
er of cattle and a natural exporter of 
wheat. 

The volume of Canadian cattle ex- 
ports to your country is so relatively 
small that it cannot affect your market 
prices in any degree. Yet it is worth 
while for the United States to remem- 
ber that it takes from 30 to 50 acres of 
our prairie land to support one steer. 
The importing of that steer into your 
country is of no price importance in 
your market but the conversion of that 
amount of our land to wheat growing 
is of great competitive importance to 
your farmer, because it adds that 
much to the combined surplus of both 
our countries in supplying the world 
market. 

Thus it happens that legislation which 
unduly restricts our cattle trade with 
you finds its immediate reaction in an 
increased production of a commodity of 
which we are both exporters. This is 
actually the result evolving in our coun- 
try, where the exports of cattle to your 
country have been decreasing and the 
cattle land turned into wheat land. 

In manufacturing we have shown im- 
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pressive development notwithstanding 
the generosity we have exercised toward 
your country in importing manufac- 
tured products worth 481 millions, while 
in 1927 we produced goods to the value 
of three and a half billions. 

I tell you of my country with pride, 
but also with confidence that in my 
story you will have some pride and, 
because I believe that to be so, I also 
say to you frankly that we in Canada 
do not feel that you are treating us 
as a big brother should. Personal rela- 
tions between us are so complex, that 
Canada and the United States often 
seem almost like one people. And yet 
in your customs tariff, in your insistence 
here and there on points which appear 
to be in your own interest, I am afraid 
that you do not always treat us as one 
equal would treat another. 

It will be difficult to estimate accu- 
rately the effects of your new tariff on 
Canadian trade until it is in operation, 
but it is estimated that Canada will be 
hit in her trade with you to the extent 
of about 75 millions of dollars a year 
by the changes you are making. This 
may not seem a great amount to you 
but to a country which buys from you 
about 800 million dollars a year and 
which only sells to you about 400 mil- 
lion, the cutting off of 20 per cent of 
that trade is important. It is not, how- 
ever, to the loss of trade that I refer. 
It is rather to the spirit by which that 
loss of trade is being brought about. 

I quote you one of your most eminent 
economists, Professor Taussig of Har- 
vard University. 

“The one independent and self-reliant 
country for which the proposed increases 
of duty are not merely a cause of fric- 
tion but have substantive importance, 
is Canada. There is no case in which 
complete freedom of trade for the staple 
agricultural products and the fundamen- 
tal raw materials is so fully justified as 
it is in our trade with Canada. 

“It would be going too far afield to 
enter on any detailed discussion of our 
trade with Canada; it is great in volume, 
mutually beneficial if ever any trade is, 
and politically of pregnant importance. 
For many years we have treated Canada 
much as a big bully treats the smaller 
boy. Those Canadians who have cham- 
pioned friendship with us have had no 
easy task in enlisting their countrymen, 
and our intolerant tariff policy makes it 
harder and harder for them to preserve 
the good relations.” 

I think I may say that Canada as a 
whole is feeling a sentiment of injustice 
toward it in your somewhat ruthless 
enactments designed to prevent market 
with you and we are growing to feel 
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that even if we cultivate a market with 
you, that market may be cut off from 
us at any moment. 

What then is ahead for Canadian 
business? One vital factor in the devel. 
opment of our commerce—a factor jp 
which other portions of the British Em. 
pire are rapidly joining—will be the 
cultivation of markets within our own 
Empire for the goods of one another, 
making us as far as possible indepen. 
dent of the tariff enactments of other 
countries. 

This movement is not merely in em. 
bryo. It will have to go through many 
trials. It will be hampered by false 
steps. It has to overcome family prej. 
udices. Yet it will grow. It will not 
exclude business with you or with any- 
one else but it will strengthen us in our 
attitude toward the rest of the world, 
and will make us a unified trade entity, 
desiring to deal one with the other 
rather than with outsiders. 


Cooperation is essential 


I DO not think nor does Canada think, | 
that a selfish development of this kind | 
is wise, any more than we think that | 


selfishness in the development of any 


country is fundamentally wise. We be | 


lieve that we, along with you, have a 
great mission on this continent which 
we cannot serve to its utmost separate- 
ly but which together we may fulfill. 
We believe therefore in trade with you, 
in mutual finance with you, in intimate 
social intercourse with you, in the 





growth of affection and admiration as | 


between you and us. 

We believe that we are to you a great 
and valuable friend, as you have been 
to us a great and vivifying example. We 
say to you: 

“Here are your friends from Canada. 
They have some grievances which they 
think are just. Seeing that they already 





buy from you twice as much as they 
sell to you, they do not think it fair | 


that your tariff legislation should be 
devoted almost primarily to limiting of 
their trade. Yet they come to you in 
affection and esteem, acknowledging 
that you are mistress in your own 
house. 

“They set before you the position 
and the aspirations of their country, as- 
pirations which are solidly confined to 
their development within the British 
Commonwealth of nations, and they 
ask you to regard their progress and the 
courage of their achievements, and to 
deal with them, as they hope they will 
deal with you, always in a spirit of 
compromise and fair play, in generosity 
of thought and wideness of vision.” 
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One of the outstanding factors in the growth and rapid industrial expansion of this area 
is the availability of an abundant supply of electric power at low cost. 








The industrial power output in the territory served has increased over 200% in ten years. 


There is now available through this company’s interconnected power system of 34 hydro- 
electric plants and 8 steam-electric plants 918,966 horsepower of electric energy at excep- 
tionally low rates. 

To meet the anticipated growth of the territory served, the company is now expending 
$40,000,000.00 for additional hydro-electric energy and $11,000,000.00 for new steam-elec- 
tric generating units which will add some 485,000 horsepower to the company’s intercon- 
nected system. 


You will find production costs low in the Here the coast airways center, rail and 
San Francisco metropolitan Bay area. Natural water meet, good roads speed up deliveries, 
Gas in abundance at low rates. climatic conditions aid production. 


If you would like to know the opportunity here for any specific industry write the— 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G-awE: 


Serving 362 communities in Northern and Central California 
General Offices—245 Market Street, San Francisco 


Send for a complimentary copy of “Outstanding Features of the P G and E” Ind. 1-30 
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The Changing Field of Banking 


By ROBERT L. BARNES 


Special Writer 


HE American banking system— 

traditionally based upon opera- 

tion, through a multitude of 

relatively small and independent 

units—has entered an era of 
radical evolution toward combinations 
of linked branches of great central in- 
stitutions or semi-independent institu- 
tions knit into close groups with common 
ownership and management. 

This view was clearly brought out at 
the Round Table discussion on banking 
trends, even though John G. Lonsdale, 
chairman of the meeting and president 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
warned, in opening the discussion, that 
the session was “not one for reaching 
decisions or adopting resolutions, but 
for the discussion of facts.” 

“Our system of banking is under 
scrutiny,” John W. Pole, comptroller of 
the currency, said in opening the dis- 
cussion. “The real question is whether 
our traditional system can adapt itself 
to modern business needs.” 

Recent failures of small banks, ex- 
tension of means of transport that 
concentrate business in larger cities, es- 
tablishment of chain retail stores that 
take away local bank deposits, Mr. Pole 
continued, are among the factors that 
are changing the banking situation. He 
suggested that if laws do not allow city 
banks to establish branches in smaller 
cities, “business men and bankers may 
seek remedies under group banking 
methods that meet present statutes.” 


Unit banking is American 


MAX B. NAHM, of Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, a director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis, defended the 
existing banking structure, though he, 
too, conceded that limited branch bank- 
ing is on the way, and should not be 
opposed by law but safeguarded. 
“The genius of the American people 
has expressed itself in unit banking,” 
Mr. Nahm said. “There are 21,000 unit 
banks in the United States. They make 
up 70 per cent of our total number of 
banks and control 48 per cent of our re- 
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sources. This is too vast an enterprise 
to rest under the implication of failure. 

“In the last nine years, 88 per cent of 
our bank failures have occurred among 
banks with less than $100,000 capital. 
Banks in towns of less than 10,000 in- 
habitants are responsible for 90 per cent 
of the failures. But branch or group 
banks in the same localities would have 
closed under the conditions that caused 
these failures.” 

C. T. Jaffray, president of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad, one of the heads of First 
Bank Stock Corporation, which owns 
nearly 100 northwestern banks, favors 
group banking. 

“We had 1,500 bank failures in north- 
western states after 1920. This meant 
the loss of 350 million dollars in de- 
posits, 80 per cent of them belonging 
to the thrifty, hard-working farmer 
class,” he said. “Surviving institutions 
were forced to keep greater reserves and 
invest more of their funds in bonds, re- 
stricting local loans. 

“The grouping of these institutions 
was the best that could be done for our 





country, and with two banking corporg. 
tions now controlling more than 2) 
banks in county seats and larger pointy 
within four states, we find our depogity 
increasing, and confidence returning, 

“We can lend more locally and @ 
lower rates. I want to take exception ty 
Mr. Nahm’s remarks on opportunity for 
individuals offered by the new combina. 
tions; young men get a better chang 
to advance under it. 


Groups are more economical 


“LINKS of a group of banks can ke 
operated more economically in every 
way, experience proves. The small bank 
is a thing of the past.” 

F. H. Fries, head of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., aligned himself with bank con- 
centration and urged legislation to per- 
mit member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System to extend beyond the 
present limits. He warned that if that 
permission were refused, the growing 
branch systems might be forced to with- 
draw from the Federal Reserve. 

“Probably the real cause of recent 
bank failures has been bad credit risks 
rather than a bad system,” he said, “but 
after 27 years of operating branches we 
have confidence in its advantages. De- 
fects of chain banking have become ap- 
parent. Even where a__ financially 
responsible corporation takes over a 
group of unit banks, the hold seems too 
slight on links, except insofar as the 
procedure is intended as a step toward 
the ultimate establishment of branches.” 

Mills B. Lane, of Atlanta, said his in- 
stitution, the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional, is engaged in “branch, group, 
and chain banking.” He believes “branch 
banking is the best.” 

Roy A. Young, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, sounded a definitely 
new note. 

“Mr. Nahm, I was a unit banker, and 
that’s where my sympathies lie,” he 
said. “But we've passed the point where 
we can let sympathy control. The tre- 
mendous development of group and 
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in the midst of your customers 


Yous raw materials travel but few paths. Your finished 
products travel thousands of paths. 

When a manufacturer chooses a plant site he must consider 
where his market is, as well as where his raw materials 
come from 

Fortunately, there is a location where production costs are 
low, and where market is nearby. That place is New York 
State. It offers a manufacturer two outstanding advantages : 
DISTRIBUTION 
ELECTRICITY 


1 LOWER COST OF 
2, LOWER COST OF 


As to electric power, the rates in Niagara Hudson territory 
are decidedly lower than in the nation as a whole. As to mar- 
keting costs, New York State is the nucleus of a region which 
comprises 49% of the naticn’s people and 55% of the nation’s 
wealth. This great market is 
economically reached through 
railroads, waterways and con 
Crete roads. 


NIAGARA 


The distance be 





tween producer and consumer 1s cut to a minimum. The 
trend toward hand-to-mouth buying favors the producer in 
New York State. 


And it is easy for the New York manufacturer to get his raw 
materials. Most of these are available right within the state 
or nearby. Plentiful skilled labor, ample capital, and temper- 
ate climate also contribute to low-cost production in New 


York State. 


More information is given in a new 28 page booklet—‘‘New 
York, the Great Industrial State.’’ This booklet is sent with- 
out a personal follow-up For your copy address the Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, Industrial Development Bureau, 
Albany, N. Y If you desire further data, the Bureau’s en- 
gineers are available to you gratis. On request, they will anal- 
yze your costs and your profits. They will rest the case for 
New York State on the bare 
ly facts as revealed, free from the 
y MH U DSO N unusual generalities, and free 
from the usual salesmanship. 


Write for our new book, describing the industrial territory served 


ALBANY CARTHAGE by Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, including among others PULASKI SYRACUSE 
anon COBLESKILL the lo« alities listed below: RENSSELARR FORAWARDA 
AMSTERDAM CORTLAND ROME rROY 
ANTWERP COHOES FRANKFORT HERKIMER LANCASTER NEW YORK MILLS ROTTERDAM UTICA 
BALDWINSVILL! DEPEW FREDCNIA HOMER LEROY NIAGARA FALLS ST. JOHNSVILLE WATERFORD 
BALLSTON DOLGEVILLE GENESEO HUDSON LITTLE FALLS N. TONAWANDA SALAMANCA WATERTOWN 
BATAVIA DUNKIRK GLENS FALLS HUDSON FALLS LOWVILLE NORWOOD SARATOGA WATERVLIET 
BOONVILLE E. SYRACUSE GLOVERSVILLE  ILION LYONS OGDENSBURG SPRINGS WELLSVILLE 
BROCKPORT FAIRPORT GOUVERNEUR JAMESTOWN MALONE OLEAN SCHENECTADY WESTFIELD 
BUFFALO FALCONER GOWANDA JOHNSTOWN MASSENA ONEIDA SCOTIA WHITEHALL 
—"* FORT EDWARD GREEN ISLAND KENMORE MEDINA OSWEGO SKANEATELES WHITESBORO ' 
FORT PLAIN HAMBURG LACKAWANNA MOHAWK POTSDAM SOLVAY WILLIAMBVILLE 


When writing to Niacara Hupson Powers Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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chain banking indicates a condition that 
needs correction. I believe the law should 
allow the extension of branch banking 
systems in trade areas. Alexander Ham- 
ilton, in laying the foundation of the 
American Banking System with the 
First United States Bank, really in- 
augurated the branch system. 

“Perhaps Mr. Nahm is right,” he 
said in concluding, “and perhaps unit 
banks may be able to continue. Perhaps 
groups can operate and extend success- 
fully. 

“Something will develop that will 
improve the situation. But any law 
that tends to exclude banks from mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System 
should not be permitted to continue.” 


Restricting the branches 


“T BELIEVE we are moving on to some 
form of restricted branch banlzing,” 
Mr. Nahm said, rejoining the discus- 
sion. “Only, I think it should be re- 
stricted. 

“Branch systems must be confined to 
limited areas, and must not invade ter- 
ritory of high class unit banks. Some- 
body must determine the limits.” 
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Prof. O. M. W. Sprague of Harvard, 
adviser to the Bank of England, sug- 
gested that “if branch banking is com- 
ing, limits should be placed upon it. 

“This country is too large,” he said, 
“for systems to operate on a national 
scale without succumbing to bureau- 
cratic tendencies. Probably they should 
be held to operating zones within the 
trade areas of a single commercial 
center. 

“Then, too, the law should keep the 
number of branches in proportion with 
the size of the population to be served.” 

“I rather believe in the unit system,” 
said Oscar Wells, Birmingham, Ala., 
banker and former head of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, “but I realize 
that, because of the difficulties national 
banks encounter in meeting the competi- 
tion of state banks empowered to extend 
by branches, we are dealing with a con- 
dition rather than with a theory. It 
might be better to give the national 
bank some latitude, with proper safe- 
guards. 

“Nevertheless,” he added, “recent 
legislation has placed national banks in 
better position to meet state bank com- 
petition. They might be asking a good 


Construction Surveys Its 


CCOMPLISHMENTS in the 
restoration of construction, 
the need for further or- 
ganization in the fields of 
economiic research and fi- 
nancing, the need for advance budgeting 
of major projects, and the conduct of 
educational programs looking to mainte- 
nance of employment and normal busi- 
ness conditions were laid before the 
round table conference on “What’s 
Ahead for Business in Construction,” 
at the New Willard Hotel, April 29. 

Presided over by Frederick L. Cran- 
ford, president of F. L. Cranford, Inc., 
New York, the dominant note of the 
session was one of optimism over prog- 
ress made and being made. 

Mr. Cranford pointed out that in 
calling the National Business Confer- 
ence last fall, President Hoover asked 
construction to lead the way to indus- 
trial stability and that the men present 
had gathered to see what has been done 
and can be done further to promote the 





By L. W. MOFFETT 


Washington Correspondent, The lron Age 


President’s request. The responsibility 
for the effort, he pointed out, is not 
alone that of the Government but rather 
is of a collective nature calling for “‘in- 
dividual push and determination.” 

Speakers included men prominent in 
federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments, building construction, banking 
and industries. They discussed the vari- 
ous problems connected with promoting 
construction and _ stabilizing employ- 
ment and production. 


Depressions are not necessary 


DR. JOHN M. GRIES, head of the Di- 
vision of Public Construction, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, told the group that 
there has been a change in the old “fa- 
talistic” view held by government and 
business that cycles of ups and downs 
were inevitable. 

It is now realized that periods of 
peak and depression can be controlled, 
a fact that was developed from the un- 


deal more than state banks would con- 
cede if they sought legislation empower. 
ing them to branch out in states that do 
not allow local banks to take simila 
steps. 


To compare with state banks 


“IT MAY be that as a practical mat. 
ter,” he concluded, “Congress should 
not be asked to give national banks 
more privileges than held by state banks 
within the states where such national 
banks are located. This would enable 
the states to take the initiative in the 
matter.” 

In the discussion that followed, 
Joseph Bruns of New Albany, Ind, 
asked how the Federal Reserve member 
banks which had no branches could 
compete with state banks which might 
have legal charter powers to establish 
branches. 

“I might suggest, that if Congress 
gives national banks the power of cross. 
ing state lines with banking operations,” 
Comptroller Pole responded, “they 
would have a tremendous advantage 
and would be able to meet the situation 
you suggest.” 


Problems 


employment conference of 1921 called 
by President Harding. 

As the official responsible fc* coor- 
dinating efforts of federal, state and 
municipal governments to stimulate 
public works when business was Of- 
ganized to bring about stability last 
fall, Dr. Gries said that the prompt 
action taken and cooperation given had 
prevented a most grave situation and 
that marked progress has been made in 
the solution of the problems dealt with. 

Work of speeding up construction and 
expediting the award of contracts, 
through legislation and by other meth- 
ods, have made millions of dollars im- 
mediately available to push forward 
with the various activities, he added. 
Contracts awarded for public buildings 
during the first quarter of the current 
year were 33 per cent in excess of those 
awarded during the same period of last 
year, which in itself established a new 
peak, he declared. 

As evidence of the work done by the 
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federal, state, county and municipal 
governments and by public utilities, he 
pointed out that, according to F. W. 
Dodge reports, contracts for public 
works and public utilities in 37 states 
during the first quarter of 1930 aggre- 
gated $303,500,000. This represented an 
increase of 55 per cent over those 
awarded during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1929. Contracts for public build- 
ings, he said, have shown an increase 
of 33 per cent and for post-office build- 
ings an increase of 178 per cent. 


Checking unemployment 


SPEAKING for Gov. Myers Y. Cooper 
of Ohio, who was unable to be present, 
William T. Blake, industrial director of 
that state, told of the prominent part 
taken by Ohio, its counties and cities, 
together with committees representing 
business, labor, agricultural, civic and 
other interests in expediting private en- 
terprise. As a result, a relatively small 
dip was shown in unemployment condi- 
tions in that state. 

Col. Clarence O. Sherrill declared that 
a proper stabilization program in munic- 
ipalities would undoubtedly make pos- 
sible the doubling of construction work 
in any year when such work is vitally 
necessary and the decreasing of such 
work by an equal amount in periods 
when it is not essential. 

Colonel Sherrill, who recently resigned 
as city manager of Cincinnati to accept 
an executive position with a chain-store 
organization, told of the success met by 
Cincinnati, Hamilton County, Ohio, 
and the Cincinnati Board of Education 
in attacking the problem of stabilization 
through a five-year budgeting of major 
development projects. 

Under this plan, he said, there has 
been more construction in the Cincinnati 
metropolitan area in the past three years 
than in the previous ten, and more con- 
tracts have been let since the stock- 
market crash than in any equal period 
for many years. 


Residence building is complicated 


RESIDENTIAL building was said by 
Ernest T. Trigg, president of John Lucas 
& Company, Inc., to represent not only 
the largest type of construction but also 
to be, in some respects, the most com- 
plex. He declared that stabilization in 
this field may be promoted by vacancy 
surveys. These ought to be, he added, 
in sufficient detail to show the specific 
types and neighborhoods of dwellings 
and business properties where vacancies 
are high or low. Such surveys, he ex- 
plained, have been made in a rapidly 
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growing number of cities during the past 
few years. 

Taking up this suggestion, Ernest J. 
Russell, of Mauran, Russell & Crowell, 
St. Louis, pointed out that young people 
are perplexed as to how they can build 
a home and that there is no place for 
them to go for a solution of their prob- 
lem. It would be well, therefore, Mr. 
Russell said, to build up authentic in- 
formation on the subject, to be gathered 
by the Department of Commerce and 
local organizations, made up of real 
estate men, lawyers and chambers of 
commerce, thus encouraging home 
ownership. 

Basing his remarks on a nation-wide 
survey, just completed, Fenton B. Turck, 
Jr., vice president of the American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora- 
tion and chairman of the National 
Building Survey Conference, said that 
a pronounced improvement in residen- 
tial construction was indicated in the 
larger cities in the next few months and 
also material improvement in the total 
residential figures for the year. 

The financing field, he stated, shows 
a continuation of the return of funds to 
small mortgage sources and the avail- 
ability of such funds for nonspeculative 
residential construction. 

Phillip W. Kniskern, vice president of 
the Continental Mortgage Guarantee 
Company, New York, said that the bond 
and investment markets now are show- 
ing a better tone. The safety in mortgage 
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investment for home financing is indj. 
cated, he stated, hy the fact that, when 


carefully made, such investments never 


show so great a shrinkage in value as 
do most other investments. Moreover, 
he added, defaults in mortgage interest 
have decreased and in some instances 
are now less than one-half of one per 
cent. 

The ultimate source of finances 
for real estate is the public, he said jn 
urging that the public be educated to 
the soundness of investment for home 
building. 

Conditions in real estate and farm f- 
nancing are much better, Thomas F. 
Clark, president of Thomas F. Clark 
Company, New Haven, Conn., declared, 
Mr. Clark said that there is a plentiful 
supply of funds for farm loans, espe 
cially from insurance companies. 

Likewise, he added, mortgage bank. 
ers are performing their duties in an 
able manner and are lending on sound 
securities. Money has been turned from 
speculative markets to this class of in- 
vestment as well as to home financing, 
he said. 


To stabilize small building 


THOMAS S. HOLDEN, vice president 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York, 
explored the possibility of stabilizing 
residential building. He urged research 
directed toward reduction of costs, so 
that those of small incomes will be en- 
couraged to build homes. He suggested 
to that end studies of land economics, 
standardization, and architectural de- 
sign that would give maximum space 
and quality at minimum cost. 

The problem of supply and demand, 
he said, must be worked out by local 
organizations through committees from 
chambers of commerce, financial insti- 
tutions and other organizations. Further, 
he recommended research and educa- 
tional work so that the problem could 
be dealt with both from the economic 
and social point of view. 

Frank A. Chase, Chicago, in charge 
of a survey of home financing for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, emphasized the safety of loans 
on small homes. The decline in the 
ratio of home owners he attributed to 
the difficulty of getting reasonable terms 
and advised sounder plans for home 
purchase. 

Junior lien financing on an amortized 
basis, he said, constitutes a drain upon 
borrowers that is beyond their ability 
to stand. Out of the conference, he de- 
clared, should grow means of organizing 
resources for the stabilization of the 
situation. 
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The Fertile Field of Foreign Trade 


By ROBERT SMITH 


Washington Correspondent, Philadelphia Public Ledger 


ELEGATES to the 
Annual Meeting 
who attended the 
round table confer- 
ence on “What’s 

Ahead for Business in Ex- 
porting” learned that there 
are some bright spots on the 
foreign commerce map, not- 
withstanding the recent 
slump, and that improved 
opportunities for developing 
trade are in prospect. 

Among many other things 
they were told that: 

European international car- 
tels have not proved to be 
a menace to American export 
trade. 

Canada, while not disposed 
to meddle in American policies, is fear- 
ful of the effect of the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff on its trade with the United 
States. 

Some American manufacturers, no- 
tably automobile makers, look with 
concern on the prospective raising of 
tariff rates to a point where they may 
cause a repercussion injurious to ex- 
port business. 

France is speculating somewhat anx- 
iously over the possible decline of its 
immensely valuable tourist business as 
a consequence of the market crash here. 

The production of automobiles has 
caught up with the annual demand in 
the United States and, in order to in- 
crease output, American manufactur- 
ers must develop the foreign market. 

The establishment of branch plants 
abroad has been one of the most effec- 
tive means by which American indus- 
tries marketing in foreign countries 
have maintained their dominant posi- 
tions. 

Germany appears to be rapidly on the 
toad to economic recovery. 

Evidence that business is slowly 
emerging from a recession, world-wide 
in its scope, was presented convincingly 
in a survey of the international sit- 
uation by W. L. Cooper, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
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merce of the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Cooper summed up his view of 
conditions in these words: 


Prepared for an upswing 


“MANY of our foreign customers have 
had their purchasing power reduced. 
However, their standards of living have 
not been generally lowered; their indus- 
trial equipment is intact; efforts are be- 
ing made to control production within 
reasonable limits; prices are becoming 
stabilized and money is easier. There is 
reason to believe that the worst is over. 
Needless to say, the United States will 
be prepared to take advantage of any 
upswing.” 

Analyzing the cause of depressed 
business conditions throughout the 
world, Mr. Cooper remarked that “para- 
doxical as it may sound, the world 
seemed to have suddenly grown poor 
because of overabundance. There was 
a surplus of food stuffs and raw mate- 
rials which could not be marketed at a 
profit; there was an abundance of labor 
which could not be fully employed; 
there was an abundance of equipment 
in the industries which could not be 
utilized to the full. 

“Due partly to better crops and to 
improved methods of production, there 


has been an accumulation of 
stocks and reserves. The low 
prices of food stuffs and raw 
materials, resulting largely 
from the oversupply, failed 
to stimulate trade, however, 
for they lowered the purchas- 
ing power of the agricultural 
countries.” 

Discussing commodity 
prices, which have been vir- 
tually stationary during the 
past few weeks, Mr. Cooper 
said: 

“No one can predict the 
immediate future trend of 
price curves, but one hopeful 
conclusion can be reached— 
a large part of the reduction 
of prices both in the United 
States and elsewhere during recent years 
seems to be justified by increasing effi- 
ciency of production. Lower costs, due 
to better management, higher labor pro- 
ductivity and constantly increasing use 
of machinery have enabled many pro- 
ducers to make profits even at lower 
selling prices. If this can continue, we 
need have no undue alarm over prices 
that look low as compared with those 
of a few years ago.” 

One of the brightest spots in the ex- 
port situation, Mr. Cooper stated, has 
been the growth of American machinery 
shipments. 


More machinery exported 


“OUR machinery exports in 1929,” he 
said, “were the highest on record. The 
evidence so far this year indicates that 
the trend is still upward, as the exports 
for January and February were nearly 
nine per cent higher than for the cor- 
responding period a year ago. As our 
exports of machinery last year were 
second only to our exports of cotton, the 
importance of the machinery export 
trade will be appreciated.” 

Figures showing the increase in trade 
with Russia during the last several years 
were presented by representatives of 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation. Sam- 
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uel S. Shipman, editor of the “Economic 
Review of the Soviet Union,” read a 
paper for J. M. Markoff, vice president 
of the Amtorg Corporation, in which 
the latter asserted that the recently de- 
veloped trade with Russia constituted 
“one of the bright spots” in the export 
business. 

The Soviet Union, Mr. Markoff said, 
with a large construction program under 
way, presents an important and steadily 
growing market for American machin- 
ery and equipment. 

The pending tariff act came in for 
considerable attention in the course of 
the conference. Dr. John W. Ross, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, said 
that while he recognized tariff-making 
was the United States’ own business, 
the Hawley-Smoot bill would reduce 
American exports to Canada approxi- 
mately $75,000,000 annually. 

H. H. Rice, assistant to the president 
of the General Motors Corporation, ad- 
vocated a searching study of the tariff 
in its relation to the development of 
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foreign trade. He realized, he said, that 
there was “a lot of dynamite” in the 
subject, but asserted that it ought to be 
discussed frankly “if foreign trade is 
to be considered really foreign trade and 
not merely export business. In the long 
run,” he declared, “we must import as 
much as we export.” 

At this very moment, he said, France 
“is giving us a dose of our own medi- 
cine” by virtually doubling the duty on 
American automobile imports. Although 
a believer in the general principle of 
tariff protection, Mr. Rice saw no wis- 
dom in trying to bolster up production 
by increasing duties to the point where 
they would injure export trade. 

“Our prosperity is very largely de- 
pendent on our export business and we 
must find ways to promote it,” he 
added. 

Thomas R. Lippard, president of the 
Stewart Motor Corporation, of Buffalo, 
declared that “further expansion of the 
automotive industry must come from 
export. 

“Many men claim that other coun- 


tries never will have as many automo. 
biles per capita as are at present in yge 
in this country,” he said. ‘I think, how. 
ever, that the World War has done g 
great deal to raise the standard of liy. 
ing, also the ambition, of people in for. 
eign countries to imitate the standard 
of living we are enjoying. The demand 
for automobiles and motor trucks from 
foreign countries during the next ten 
years will be a great surprise to all 
of us.” 

W. W. Kinkaid, president of the Spj- 
rella Company, Inc., of Niagara Falls, 
New York, held that branch plants 
abroad have been extremely helpful jn 
holding for the United States a domi- 
nant position in world industry. 

“Many reasons tend to make it more 
profitable for certain concerns to estab. 
lish branch plants abroad than to export 
their products,” he said. “Were it not 
for these branch plants these industries 
could not participate in world trade.” 

William C. Redfield, Secretary of 
Commerce during the Wilson adminis- 
tration, presided at the meeting. 


Trends in Industrial Development 
By ARTHUR W. CRAWFORD 


Washington Correspondent, The Chicago Tribune 


HE round table conference on 
“What’s Ahead for Business in 
Industrial Development,” held 
at the Washington Hotel, April 
29 was divided into two principal 
phases, one dealing with the new notes in 
community industrial development; the 
other with cooperation for management 
improvement in local industries. 

A. D. Mackie, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Illinois Power Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ill., presided. E. W. 
McCullough, manager of the Depart- 
ment of Manufactures of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
served as secretary. 

Earl Whitehorne, vice president of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
and Col. John B. Reynolds, director of 
industrial development of the Middle 
West Utilities Company, Chicago, 
opened the discussion with addresses on 
“New Notes in Community Industrial 
Development.” 

Prof. Ervin H. Schell, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
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Morris E. Leeds, president of 
Leeds & Northrup Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., were the 
principal speakers on “Co- 
operation for Management 
Improvement in Local Indus- 
tries.” 


Industry or farm? 


A DOZEN or more of the 200 
in attendance at the luncheon 
meeting participated in the 
discussions. 

Chairman Mackie, in open- 
ing the conference, said that in 
his opinion “the destiny of this 
country lies in industry rather 
than in the farm.” 

Mr. Whitehorne said that 
the question of the develop- 
ment of industry “is going to 
ns occupy our attention in a very 
Fry broad way.” 

“The economics of plant lo- 
cation must occupy a great 
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You can call the roll of the 48 states and all the provinces by the license 
tags of cars that park around Dufferin Terrace—where the outdoor cafe 
of Chateau Frontenac provides @ restful baven and refreshing Coca-Cola. ig, ™ 





Coming and going through Old Quebec 
the touring thousands 
pause and refresh themselves 


PRINGTIME again and the 
S call of the open road! Old 
Quebec City, where everybody 
goes or wants to go. California 
and Oregon park with Georgia 
and Massachusetts to enjoy the 
pause that refreshes. Through 
rose-colored glasses of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola tired tourists review 
one of the great joys of the 
long, long trail. For, across 


NINE 


the Dominion and in every 
city, town and hamlet in the 
U. S. A., there’s no drink so 
easy to get, so popular and so 
surely refreshing. » » » And at 
home in office or workshop, 
along hot, crowded city streets, 
how cheerful this same pause. 
You relax and enjoy that cool, 


wholesome refreshment only 


Coca-Cola can give. Ice-cold, 


tingling, delicious, it’s the one 
drink that fits all times, all 
places, all thirsty needs. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own glass and in its 
own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca- 
Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always iden- 
tify; it is sterilized, filled and sealed 
air-tight without the touch of human 
hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


MILLION A DAY 
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deal of our thoughts,” he declared. “It 
has been the practice for cities to com- 
pete for plants and to lure industries 
without proper investigation of all the 
circumstances. We must give more care- 
ful study to the intergradation of in- 
dustries within a community with a 
view to the establishment of plants for 
the manufacture of parts of commodi- 
ties produced in the same community.” 

Mr. Whitehorne told of a visit of a 
group of editors, including himself, to 
17 cities in the Southeast last year fol- 
lowed by a tour of industrial cities in 
New England. 

“Out of these two trips came an in- 
teresting contrast,” he said. “In the 
Southeast the cities are operating with 
a very high degree of individuality. The 
cities are competing with each other and 
offering subsidies to industries. There 
is a lack of cooperation such as has been 
developed in New England, where the 
New England Council is guiding indus- 
trial development.” 


Electricity helps small towns 


MR. WHITEHORNE added that he 
had just come from a meeting in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., where manufacturers of 
southeastern states made a start toward 
setting up an industrial council. 

Colonel Reynolds, in his address, said 
that steam power applied to industry 
made the first expansion of industry 
possible and that with the advance of 
electrical science it became possible to 
establish plants in smaller communities. 
The electrical industry, he said, is al- 
most entirely responsible for creating 
this condition. 

When general discussion was opened 
following these addresses, attention was 
directed by an Orlando, Fia., delegate 
to the fact that the Florida legislature 
has proposed an amendment to the state 
constitution permitting tax exemption 
as an inducement to industries. This is 
shortly to be put before the voters. 
Chambers of commerce in Florida, he 
said, are divided on the proposition. 

William L. Willson, chairman of the 
industrial committee of the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce, defended 
the amendment. 

“TI am the author of the Florida tax 
exemption proposal,” he said. “We have 
a peculiar situation there. We have to 
get something or starve to death. Florida 
is suited for certain basic industries. 
We do not ask industries to come there 
which ought not to be located in our 
region.” 

W. C. Culkins, of Cincinnati, inquired 
if “it is fair to established industries to 
offer exemption to new industries?” His 
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question stirred applause. W. Gerald 
Holmes, of the Central Maine Power 
Company, Portland, Me., was called 
upon by Chairman Mackie to discuss 
the question of giving inducements to 
new industries. 

“What is going to happen when all 
the industries have been moved and all 
are enjoying exemption?” asked Mr. 
Holmes. “It seems to me that, gener- 
ally speaking, the manufacturer who 
cannot bear his share of government- 
al expense has no economic justifica- 
tion. 

“We have got to get away from the 
‘hurrah boys’ appeal and get down to 
a careful, technical analysis of what in- 
dustries fit our communities.” 

Professor Schell, in his address, 
said that the development of local group 
management as a means of bettering 
management activities has been rather 
slow. 


Talking over difficulties 


“INDUSTRIES which most need group 
management are usually the least eager 
to obtain it,” said Professor Schell. 
“Industries which are having difficulties 
do not care to air them. An industry 
which goes before a group of other 
manufacturers is exposed to gossip and 
possible injury to its credit. The real 
benefit which comes out of group rela- 
tions is in the ability of a conference 
to get to the bottom of difficulties and 
throw light on the situation in a way 
that will be helpful. It takes some cour- 
age for manufacturers to sit down with 
each other and do this. But when they 
do they begin to get results. 

“There are difficulties in managing 
this sort of a cooperative enterprise and 
difficulties arise in the cost of such a 
group activity. It is going to cost the 
price of a man to run it.” 

Professor Schell described the work 
of two group management organizations 
in Boston, the Manufacturers’ Research 
Association, which is made up of non- 
competitive manufacturers, and the 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Research Asso- 
ciation, which includes manufacturers 
who are in competition with each other. 
These organizations, he said, have 
pooled their information, maintain va- 
rious subcommittees, and have proved 
helpful to their members. 

“In order to make a plan of this sort 
successful you should have a group of 
men who have more than a superficially 
friendly relationship,” said Professor 
Schell. 

“You must have a full-time man in 
charge of it. You must line it up so that 
the men in it contribute directly to its 


support. There should be an expressed 
willingness on the part of the chief 
executives to allow subordinates to dis. 
close their difficulties. 

“Meet these requirements and I think 
you can put in a plan which will do 
your community a lot of good.” 

Mr. Leeds, the next speaker, was de- 
scribed by Chairman Mackie as “g 
leader in the technique of factory man. 
agement.’ He devoted himself to “what 
is confronting industry in connection 
with the regularization of employment 
and the problem of unemployment.” 


Lack industrial management 


“IT is a tragic and curious phenom- 


enon of our industrial situation that 
on the one hand we have idle workers 
and on the other hand idle factories 
capable of greater production,” said 
Mr. Leeds. “We lack the industrial 
management to get the two together. 

“If we are not going to turn toa 
government method of meeting the sit- 
uation the only other way is for indus- 
trialists to deal with it. The problem 
must be met by a development of a 
business consciousness. All we have been 
able to do in Philadelphia is to make 
some suggestions. In particular we 
recognize that this is an obligation of 
industry which we cannot hope to solve 
at once and which may disturb us for 
the next decade.” 

Mr. Leeds outlined three suggestions. 

“First, there should be good employ- 
ment methods to connect the unem- 
ployed with positions,” he said. “Cf 
course no system can provide jobs where 
there aren’t any. The government and 
state employment agencies and also pri- 
vate agencies should seek to coordinate 
their efforts and to eliminate some of 
the present wasteful methods by which 
those who are unemployed are obliged to 
seek jobs. 

“Second, we should carefully study 
the preparation which our young people 
are getting for industry in educational 
institutions. We find that many young 
people get into jobs which last only a 
short time and they are then out of 
work. 

“Finally, our most important recom- 
mendation and one on which we are 
least clear is the cultivation of indus- 
trial responsibility for the problem of 
unemployment. We should develop 
methods by which industrial groups can 
regularize employment. 

“We venture to suggest that our 
financial institutions should take a lead- 
ing part in forming what we call an in- 
stitute of regularization of employ- 
ment.” 
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At the A.T. A. E. 
Meetings 


WO CABINET secretaries and a 

senator were on the speakers’ list 

at the mid-year meeting of the 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives, held at the Mayflower Hotel 
April 30. 

Secretary of Commerce Lamont made 
the presentation speech for the Ameri- 
can Trade Association Executives 
Award, the bronze medallion for the 
most outstanding achievement of a 
trade association going to the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
Alfred Reeves, manager of the National 
Automobile Chamber, replied, express- 
ing his organization’s appreciation of 
the award. 

Honorable mention in the Award was 
given the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, the National 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners, the 
American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers Association, the Society for 
Electrical Development, and the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. 

Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, in a 
forceful address, emphasized the value 
of organized effort. 


The place of lobbying 


SENATOR T. H. CARAWAY, chair- 
man of the Senate Lobby Committee, 
which investigated lobbying activities of 
trade associations, said that right of 
petition should not be denied a represen- 
tative of a group, but that such represen- 
tative should, as an attorney does in a 
case before a court, announce the in- 
terests that he represents. 

Leslie C. Smith, vice president of the 
American Trade Association Executives 
and secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries, presided. 

At the A. T. A. E. luncheon, held in 
the Mayflower Hotel Chinese Room 
May 1, John Lord O’Brien, assistant 
to the Attorney General, explained, in 
an informative address, the powers of 
the Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission in relation 
to trade associations. 

Committee reports showed that the 
Association now has 482 members. The 
Purposes and aims of the National 
School for commercial secretaries was 
explained and the program for the 
eleventh annual convention to be held 
at Niagara Falls Sept. 24 to 27 was 
outlined. 














HIS office belongs to a man who 

has reached the top. Success speaks 
from every detail of luxurious equip- 
ment. For Art Metal’s new executive 
suite was designed for the successful man. 
Beautiful two-tone walnut, hand- 
grained on steel by Art Metal crafts- 
men, delights the eye. Every refinement 
of construction possible to the art of 
steel cabinetmaking marks this suite. 
From the handsomely grained tops to 
the cushioned glides of the footings, no 
possible convenience has been omitted. 
You'll appreciate no less the more 
practical side of this new De Luxe Suite 
in steel. Desk drawers that glide in or 
out on ball-bearing roller suspensions, 
operate at the touch of a finger. Drawer 
compartments can be easily adapted to 


The flat top desk in the Art 
Metal De Luxe Suite is Style 
3866-FST, size 66 x 38 inches, 
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No Question 
whose office this is 


fit individual requirements. And the 
sturdy steel construction offers a life- 
time of service, free from the annoy- 
ances of chipping, warping or swelling. 

This new Executive Suite is only one 
of many items in the Art Metal line. 
The complete line includes more than 600 
styles of modern office equipment. . . 
all of steel, all in beautiful olive green 
or wood-grain finishes. 

We shall be glad to furnish informa- 
tion on equipment for your type of busi- 
ness. Just check your wants below and 
we will forward a catalogue. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
[1] Deske () Upright Unit Files 

() Plan Files () Counter Height Files 

0 Fire Safes 0) Horizontal Sectional Files 
0 Shelving 0 Postindex Visible Files 
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What of Our Inland Waterways? 


By STANLEY H. SMITH 


Washington Bureau, The Traffic World 


ANAL and river transportation 

made possible by large expen- 

ditures of public funds was 

attacked and defended at the 

round table conference at the 
New Willard Hotel, April 29, on 
“What’s Ahead for Business in Inland 
Water Transportation?” Lucius Teter, 
chairman of the board, Chicago Trust 
Company, Chicago, presided, and C. 
W. Stark served as secretary. 

The issue as drawn by those partici- 
pating in the discussion was: 

Is the Government justified in spend- 
ing vast sums to improve inland water- 
ways? 

Spokesmen for the railroads contend- 
ed that, if all costs are considered, water 
transportation, except that on the Great 
Lakes and the seas, is more expensive 
than rail transportation. Other speakers 
declared that expenditure of public 
funds on inland-waterway transporta- 
tion is justified because it is decidedly 
in the public interest that cheaper trans- 
portation be made available to the in- 
terior. 

Cleveland A. Newton, of St. Louis, 
general counsel of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association, said that the interior 
needs a cheaper form of transportation 
if industry and agriculture are to share 
in the country’s prosperity. Finding it- 
self landlocked by the operation of the 
Panama Canal, he said, the Middle 
West is turning to inland-waterway 
transportation as the remedy for its 
difficulties. Manufacturers in the inte- 
rior, he said, could not compete with 
manufacturers having water transporta- 
tion unless they, too, can have the ad- 
vantages of the lower costs afforded by 
water transportation. 


Rail, water costs compared 


CONFINING his discussion to the com- 
parative costs of inland water and rail 
transportation, Samuel O. Dunn, editor 
of Railway Age, said that experience 
and available data indicate that “with 
few exceptions due to unusual condi- 
tions, transportation on improved rivers 
and canals always has been more ex- 
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pensive than by rail, is now, and prob- 
ably always will be. 

“The only cost paid for the transpor- 
tation of freight by rail is the freight 
rate charged,” he said. “Transportation 
by inland waterway really has two costs. 
The public pays the interest on the in- 
vestment made in improving the water- 
way and building terminals, and the 
expense of maintaining them. The ship- 
per pays for the actual movement of 
freight.” 

“The nation’s railway system is being 
efficiently operated and is equal to the 
demands made upon it,” he said. “When 
it is proposed to develop another system 
of transportation by spending public 
money, the burden of proving that this 
system can give cheaper service obvi- 
ously rests upon those who made it. 

“To say that development of water 
ways will ‘cheapen transportation’ be- 
cause it will carry part of the nation’s 
freight at lower rates simply evades the 
real issue. The cost of transportation, 
whether by airway, highway, waterway 
or railway, is the total amount that is 
paid to provide it, regardless of who 
pays all or any part of it. All the peo- 
ple directly or indirectly pay both taxes 
and freight rates. The question of the 


expediency of developing any inland 
waterway always is a question of taxa. 
tion as well as of freight rates. The 
public is being urged to invest a larg 
amount of capital in inland waterways, 

“It ought not to invest it, or be asked 
to invest it, on incomplete information, 
and no information is complete if estj. 
mates of the reductions in freight rates 
are not accompanied by reliable esti. 
mates of the taxes the public must pay 
to obtain the rate reductions predicted,” 

John H. Small, former president of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con. 
gress and former member of Congress 
criticised Mr. Dunn’s argument. The 
only conclusion that could be drawn 
from it was that inland waterways could 
not transport traffic as cheaply as the 
railroads, he said. “It is pertinent to 
inquire,” he added “if that is the case, 
why the railroads drove the boats of 
the inland waterways and why the New 
York Central has opposed transporta- 
tion on the Erie Canal. 


Policy of the government 


“THE public demanded improvement 
of the waterways to obtain the cheaper 
transportation they afforded. The policy 
of the Government is so well established 
that it will not be overturned.” 

Fred. W. Sargent, president of the 
Chicago and North Western Railway 
Company, argued that history did not 
support the charge that the railroads 
had driven the boats off the rivers. He 
said he did not believe that the policy 
of the New York Central was as indi 
cated by Mr. Small. He charged that 
the railroads were not getting a “square 
deal” from the Government as to taxa 
tion and competition on the inland wa 
terways. 

Restrictions imposed on the railroads, 
he declared, prevent them from com 
peting with the government barge lines 
and intercoastal water carriers operat: 
ing through the Panama Canal. 

He asserted that if these restrictions 
were removed, the railroads could make 
rates lower than the barge rates. It 8 
un-American and unfair to tax the rail 
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roads to support a competing transpor- 
tation agency, he contended. Answer- 
ing a statement that the railroads had 
benefited by land-grant aids, Mr. Sar- 
gent said these aids had been paid for 
and would be paid for again because the 
Government had driven a sharp bargain 
in requiring land-grant railroads to carry 
government freight at rates 50 per cent 
lower than the regular commercial rates 
and mail at 20 per cent lower than the 
regular rates as long as they operated. 


Benefit to the public 


Ss. A. THOMPSON, secretary of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
concluded from the arguments advanced 





that the railroads were against improve- 


ment of waterways. That improvement, 
he said, was attacked principally on 
the ground that it would take business 
from the railroads; yet in 43 years of 
experience he had not seen that happen. 

Expenditure of public funds to im- 
prove waterways is justified because of 
the benefits to the public, including the 
railroads, in the opinion of W. R. Dawes, 





president of the Mississippi Vailey As- | 


sociation and of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. He agreed that the 
railroads were unduly taxed and said 
they should have relief. 

“But,” he added, “I am convinced 
that waterways would increase business 
and if I did not so believe I would not 
support waterways improvement. 

Comparison at this time of inland- 
waterway transportation and railroad 
transportation is not fair, in his opinion, 
because the rail plant is highly devel- 
oped while the water plant is not. He 
urged that time be given to work out 
the waterway problem. 

“In the end,” he said, “both water- 
ways and railroads will benefit.” 

Among those who participated in the 
discussion and who favored improve- 
ment of waterways were William Nelson 
Pelouze, of Chicago; Cornelius Lynde, 
of Chicago; C. C. Wrenn, of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation; Malcolm M. 
Stewart, of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce; and W. S. Montgomery, 
editor of the New Albany, (Ind.) Daily 
Tribune. 

L. S. Rose, of Memphis, Tenn., rep- 
resenting the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, criticized free storage prac- 
tices of the government barge line, which 
he said were taking business from pri- 
vate storage operators. 

An appeal for consideration of inland- 
waterway transportation solely on the 
basis of its economical and commercial 
worth was made by S. B. Botsford, of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 
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For Those Who Own 
English Assets—Specialized 


Executor Service 


HE settlement of estates containing English assets 

can be greatly facilitated by utilizing the services 
of the Guaranty Executor and Trusiee Company, Ltd., 
London, a subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


When appointed under an individual's will or trust, 
or when employed by executors, trustees, or administra- 
tors to administer English assets, our English subsidiary 
affords many advantages. It is a fully authorized and 
complete English trust organization with all of the inter- 
national facilities of the parent company at its disposal. 


We invite inquiries regarding any phase of our ser- 
vice from trust companies, banks, lawyers and other 
individuals. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capitat, Surptus AND UnNobivipeo Prorits 


MORE THAN $290,000,000 








When writing to GuaRANTY Trust Co. or NEw York please mention Nation's Business 

















Conserving Our Natural Resources 


OSSIBLE legal curtailment of 

production in the _ lumber, 

petroleum and coal industries 

of the United States was the 

keynote of the round table con- 
ference of the Natural Resources In- 
dustries, held April 29, at the Wash- 
ington Hotel. 

As an outgrowth of the conference, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Natural Re- 
sources Round Table recommends to 
the Board of Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States that 
it authorize an immediate study upon 
which may be based a recommendation 
for a national policy toward the reason- 
able conservation of natural resources 
including appropriate legislation.” 

The resolution committee consisted of 
Milton L. Lissberger, chairman; C. E. 
Bockus, for the coal industry; W. R. 
Boyd, for the oil industry; A. J. Peavy, 
E. G. Griggs, for the lumber industry; 
L. W. Rowell, for the fertilizer industry; 
and M. E. Robinson, for the retail coal 
industry. 

Col. William B. Greeley, former chief 
forester of the United States and now 
manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle, Wash., was 
chairman of the conference and W. 
DuB. Brookings, of the National 
Chamber, secretary. 

Colonel Greeley, in his opening re- 
marks, called attention to the serious 
condition which confronts the lumber 
manufacturers of the Pacific 
Northwest because of over- 
production. He stated that 
programs of production cur- 
tailment have been worked out 
and submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Justice but that the 
Department had “poured cold 
water” on the project. 

He expressed the belief that 
one of the methods of reducing 
the present waste in the industry is con- 
solidation of units. Sooner or later, he 
said, this will have to be undertaken. 

More lumber is being cut than is 
being consumed, he continued, a condi- 
tion that has created a troublesome situ- 
ation out of which the industry has yet 
to find its way. 

The present tendency in his section, 
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By LYNNE M. LAMM 


Washington Correspondent, Daily Metal Trade 


he said, is to throw the cut-over lands 
back to the state. 

Colonel Greeley called attention to 
the fact that when the present anti- 
trust laws were passed conditions were 
much different from those now prevail- 
ing. There should either be new legisla- 
tion, he said, or the present law should 
be interpreted differently. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, told the conference 
that it is the belief of that Association 
that there should be a fact-finding 
agency for the timber industries, to be 
called a National Timber Conservation 
Board. This board should make a study 
of the whole 
timber problem 
and present 
findings of facts 
and make rec- 
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ommendations, he _ de- 
clared, as his Association 
intends to ask President 
Hoover to appoint such a 
board. 

E. B. Reeser, president 
of the Barnsdall Corporation of Tulsa, 
Okla., petroleum refiners, and also 
president of the American Petroleum 
Institute, told the conference that the 
courts have held that petroleum is not 
in commerce until it gets out of the 
ground. 

He stated, also, that the petroleum 
interests had submitted a plan of cur- 


tailed production to the Department of 
Justice as had the lumber interests, and 
that the Department had not looked on 
their plan in any other light than it had 
the lumber plan. In other words, it 
would allow none of it. 

Mr. Reeser stated that without some 
kind of conservation in the petroleum 
industry the large producers would and 
could put about 75 per cent of the small 
producers out of business. 

Conservation, he said, is imperative, 
because of the limited future supply of 
petroleum. There are now, he said, more 
than 600,000,000 barrels of oil above 
ground. 

Herbert R. MacMillan, president of 
the California Oil & Gas Association of 
Los Angeles, told the conference of oil- 
production curtailment in his state as 
the result of cooperative methods, recog- 
nized as legal by the state. He said that 
the state legislature had passed a law 
for oil curtailment but that it had not 
worked out satisfactorily until the pro- 
ducers had gotten together. 


Curtailment is working out 


MR. MACMILLAN reviewed in some 
detail the California curtailment law 
and touched on its present effect. The 
oil producers, he said, are pleased with 
the way their cooperative efforts are 
now working out. 

“Our refinery operations,” he con- 
tinued, “had been curtailed to 61.3 per 
cent of their total capacity on April 12. 
The general curtailment of refinery runs 
in the United States amounted to 72.4 
per cent.” 

W. L. Robison, vice president of 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Company, 
Cleveland, and director of the National 
Coal Association, stated, with other 
speakers, that one of the ways out of 
the present difficult situation in the 
bituminous coal industry is consolida- 
tion of some of the smaller units. The 
industry is up against the problem of 
either expanding the field of utilization 
for bituminous coal, he said, or curtail- 
ing production. 

Mr. Robison told the conference that 
in his opinion “the adoption of effective 
methods for stabilizing the industry in- 
volves a certain amount of cooperative 
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effort. The excessive and unreasonable 
restrictions upon cooperation embodied | 
in the Sherman and Clayton Acts make | 
it difficult, and possibly dangerous, to | 
secure the adoption of such cooperative | 
practices. 

“So long as our regulatory legislation 
glorifies unrestricted competition, how- 
ever dire its results,” he continued, “‘and 
penalizes all cooperative methods of 


stabilizing industry, however advan- | 


tageous to society such cooperative 
efforts may be, the efforts of the indus- 
try to establish itself on the remunera- 
tive basis that is essential for its pros- | 
perity and for the well-being of the 
public must be carried on under serious 
handicaps.” 


Believers in self-government 


RODERICK STEPHENS, president of 
the Stephens Coal Company, New York 
City, referred to the “ruinous competi- 
tion from overproduction” in the coal 
industry. He stated his opposition to 
government regulation and referred to 
the trade practice conference of the 
Federal Trade Commission as “mostly 
bunk.” 

There is nothing especially construc- 
tive in the trade practice conference, 
Mr. Stephens said, and he referred to 
the California petroleum curtailment as 
having led the way tO curtailment in 
other industries. It will take years, Mr. 
Stephens said, to bring about a change 
in the present antitrust laws. Any 
change must come through the consum- 
ers of the country, he asserted, although 
it will have to be originated by the pro- 
ducer. 





Mr. Stephens expressed his firm be- 


lief in self-government in business and | 


less and less federal assistance. The | 


Government, he said, is not a construc- | 


tive aid to business. 
Henry I. Harriman, chairman of the 
New England Power Association of 


Boston and president of the Boston | 
Chamber of Commerce, told the con- | 
ference that there is no question of | 


overproduction in the water power in- 
dustry. He reviewed in some detail the 


development of the water power indus- | 


try in the United States. 


Discussing the future, Mr. Harriman | 
called attention to the fact that “the | 


hydro-electric plant has little advantage 
over the steam plant for the production 
of power in large industrial centers so 
far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned, but it has a very distinct advan- 
tage in the long-range view, owing to 
the ultimate elimination of fixed charges 
through the operation of a sinking 
fund. 
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THE DOORWAY OF AMERICA’S FREIGHT ELEVATOR TRAFFIC 


Enter grain, steel, rubber, 
wood...exit flour, safes, tires, 
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product of industrial Amer- 
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through the gateway of a 
Peelle Door. For over a 
quarter of a century Peelle 
Doors have solved varied 
vertical traffic problems. 
More than shaftway safety 
enclosures...they have low- 
ered manufacturing costs, 
saved time, lessened labor 
and reduced maintenance. 
Electrified... affording auto- 
matic entrance and exit at 
the touch of a button...from 
any desired control point, 
their greater efficiency is 
evident. Consult our engi- 
neers or write for catalog. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Boston, Chicago, Clevelond, Philadelphia, 
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advertising handbooks I 
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Meyer, Managing Director, 
National Tire Dealers’ 
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A masterpiece filled with 
worthwhile information. 
—W. H. Leahy, Advertis- 
ing Department. Dennison 
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It will be of tremendous 
value to retailers.—Irving 
C. Buntman, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Newspaper 
Advertising Executives 
Association. 
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ested in retailing in any way—you 
will want a copy of the new 
“Small Store Advertising”. Seven 
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and direct mail. 
Single copies—15 cents each. Manu- 
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Washington, D. C. 
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“Whole World” is 


thunderin’ toward you! 


That’s when things happen... when | 
there’s no time to think! The time to | 
think is now! An Aitna Combination 
Automobile Policy can be written 
with Liability and Property Damage 
Limits of any amount needed to pro. 
tect you against highdamage awards. 
Protection all ways—always! 


Etna writes practically every form of In- 
surance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 
Etna protection reaches from coast to 
coast through 20,000 agents. The Atna 
agent in your community is a man worth 
knowing. Look him up! 





tna Casualty and Surety Company 
Aina Life Insurance Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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“Generalities,” he said, “are al- 
ways dangerous, and many of the largest 
water-power sites of the country will 
undoubtedly be developed and their 
energy used at the site for such indus- 
tries as paper and chemicals, where con- 
tinuous power is required and where 
power constitutes a large element of the 
total cost. Excessive taxation and too 
stringent regulation may well retard the 
development of many of our potential 
water-power sites,” he added. 


“There is advantage in the develop. 
ment of our water-power resources, but 
the advantage is more for the future 
than for the present, and there is, 
therefore, presented a great opportu. 
nity for utilities and public-service com. 
missions to cooperate to the end that 
our unfailing and continuous source of 
energy, the power of falling water, may 
be substituted for sources of power such 
as coal, oil and natural gas that will 
eventually fail.” 


(Ae LEA RSE TELLS RE AURIS 


The Problems Progress Brings 


(Continued from page 30) 
can follow a policy of full publicity with 
manifest advantage to themselves, can- 
not other companies pursue the same 
course? 

One interesting suggestion put for- 
ward recently by the economist of a 
great middle western bank was that 
holding companies because of their far- 
reaching ramifications in many states 
should be incorporated under federal 
law and the Federal Government should 
indicate the character of the returns 
they are to make. 

Every thoughtful citizen appreciates 


| the vital relation of efficient transporta- 


tion to progress. What is going to hap- 
pen to the proposals for consolidation of 
our railroads into a series of vast 
systems? What new proposals for regu- 


| lation and valuation are impending? 


Just now a Senate committee is con- 
sidering suspension of the law provid- 
ing for consolidations. This is due to 
the assertion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the purchase of 
stocks in various railroads is interfering 
with the carrying forward of any con- 
sistent scheme for the development of 
proper railroad systems. 

On the other hand, we have the con- 
tention that the law never was intended 
to prevent such investments; and that 
they cannot interfere with the develop- 
ment of such railroad systems as the 
law contemplated. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to observe 
that in some sections at least, the en- 
thusiasm for consolidations has abated 
considerably. Certainly some shippers 
are beginning to feel that there is in 
regulation no adequate substitute for a 
certain amount of competition. 

This problem will doubtless develop 
new phases for many years. Like many 
others of similar character it calls for 
continuous thoughtful consideration. 

In the electric light and power in- 


dustry the primary questions are those 
of valuation and regulation. A construc. 
tive solution or approach to a solution 
of the questions involved is important. 

First we must recognize that there 
is a growing insistence that state con- 
trol of utilities is not effective. It is 
asserted that, as a result of legal de. 
velopments, the interconnection of 
power lines, and the operations of hold- 
ing companies, the states are no longer 
able to exercise a control which pro- 
tects the public and investors. 


Some regulation is approved 


MOST public utility operators agree to 
the theory of sound regulation. Many, 
however, object to federal regulation. A 
large number insist that state regula- 
tion is sufficient. The Supreme Court, 
however, has said that the states have 
no control over interstate transmission 
of electric power. This question of utility 
regulation is being pressed so vigorously 
that something certainly will be done 
about it soon. 

The problem of unemployment 
thrusts itself upon our attention just 
now in a way that cannot be ignored. 
Has the business man a responsibility 
to attack this question with greater 
energy than has yet been devoted to it? 
Or is it something in which our interest 
is but passive and which we must leave 
to Government? 

For some years the advantages of 
steady employment and high wages in 
stimulating progress have been em- 
phasized in all business circles. Is it not 
time that we organized to assemble the 
facts concerning successful methods 
employed in various industries to better 
the unfortunate conditions of the past 
and remove the menace of periodic un- 
employment? 

If business men as a whole are unable 
to contribute constructively toward a 
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ws solution, then others with less practical “ - 
rience will sooner or later apply 
re eausiee far from useful in their ulti- O U r Lo U ISVI | le D rye r 
re mate effects. . a Sy : re 
‘ It is not the worker alone who is 
= restless today concerning conditions Did Nn f Cost Us @| Dolla r 
hat which he feels are wrong. For some years 
of we have heard business men raising 
lay pertinent questions concerning their in- 
uh ability to obtain for themselves and the 
mil investors in their enterprises a reason- 
able return from their efforts. Is our 
prosperity as evenly and advantageously 
distributed as it should be? 





We have had months of debate over | 
tariff. Is there any room for disagree- | ° 
ment on the proposition that periodical 
tariff revisions on a wholesale scale are 






































ose economically indefensible? The National | 
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Insurance Faces Three Problems 


By BERTRAM F. LINZ 


ELEGATES attending the 
round table conference on 
“What’s Ahead for Busi- 
ness in Insurance” at the 
New Willard Hotel, April 

29 were told that there are three out- 

standing questions relating to insur- 

ance which business men are looking to 
the insurance fraternity to answer. 

These involve old-age dependency, 
the part to be played by insurance in 
the further development of aviation, 
and settlement of the controversy over 
the respective merits of financial re- 
sponsibility and compulsory automo- 
bile insurance laws. 

Two factors indicate the need for 
development of plans to insure the in- 
dependence of employees after their 
working days are over, the conference 
was told by John G. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company of St. 
Louis, one of the pioneers in the es- 
tablishment of retirement funds. 

From the standpoint of the employer, 
he pointed out, the retirement fund per- 
mits elimination from the pay roll of 
men whose lessening ability is turning 
them from assets into liabilities but 
whose discharge without some provision 
for their future would be cruel. 

From the employee’s standpoint, an 
annuity plan removes the fear and un- 
certainty of that day, sure to come, 
when his vigor and efficiency begin to 
wane. 





A varied insurance 


IN THE bank of which he is head, Mr. 
Lonsdale explained, group insurance has 
been advanced to a point where the em- 
ployees’ contributions cover not only 
life insurance, but weekly income in case 
of sickness or non-occupational acci- 
dents, total and permanent disability 
payments, free nursing service and a re- 
tirement annuity at 65. 

Industry, he said, must help the work- 
er to help himself. 

“It is not a question of whether in- 
dustry ought to do it or can afford to 
do it,” he asserted. “It must do it as 
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one of its most sacred obligations to 
humanity.” 

The problem of old-age dependency is 
one for the state, but that of old-age 
independency is for the individual and 
industry to meet, Ingalls Kimball, di- 
rector of group annuities of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, de- 
clared. Today, it is a matter in which 
business must take the lead, but even- 
tually, he suggested, the problem will 
be met by the individual. 

“It has been said that the payment 
of $150 on the first birthday of a child 
would provide the child with a life in- 
come of $25 a month from his sixty- 
fifth birthday,” Mr. Kimball pointed 
out. “If the responsibility of parenthood 
should include not only the payment of 
the doctor’s bill but the purchase a year 
later of such an annuity as this—if, in 
other words, it should include responsi- 
bility for unproductive childhood— 
there would eventually be no problem 
of old-age dependency.” 

Pending the arrival of that ideal, how- 
ever, employer and employee, working 
together, may eliminate the specter of 
moneyless old age through the use of 
machinery already at hand, he contin- 


ued. The industrial pension plan, under 
which employer and employee contrib- 
ute, solves for the former the prob- 
lem of how to deal with the aging 
employee and for the latter is an in- 
centive to thrift. 

Nor does the employer’s contribution 
impose a burden on industry, for his 
experience so far, Mr. Kimball said, 


has been that the cost is paid, as the | 


cost of all other machinery of efficiency 
is paid, out of added product. 


Air insurance too high 


AVIATION has developed difficult 
problems not met within other forms 
of insurance, the delegates were told 
by David C. Beebe, of New York, 
president of the United States Avia- 
tion Underwriters. Insurance means to 
the aircraft operator probably a larger 
purt of his operating cost than is ex- 
perienced in any other form of indus- 
try, he said. This cost must be reduced 
if the general public, both that part using 
the air and that greater part still on the 
ground but by no means free from the 
menace of airplane accidents, is to be 
adequately protected. 

The cost of aircraft coverage today is 
altogether too high, Mr. Beebe asserted, 
but the underwriters face a tremendous 
task in reducing rates because of the 
narrow limits of the field. 

There are, he estimated, only about 
4,600 aircraft units available for in- 
surance today. Until the field is mate- 
tially enlarged, he went on, the only 
way in which premiums can be reduced 
is by reducing accidents. 

Reduction of accidents by improve- 
ment of equipment is one of the aims 
of the Federal Government, the confer- 
ence was told by Lieutenant Commander 
C. G. McCord, of the Naval Aircraft 
Factory at Philadelphia. This is being 
accomplished, he explained, through the 
licensing and inspection by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of pilots, mechanics, 
planes and engines, and by the fixing 
of air traffic rules. 

Turning to automobile insurance, the 
conferees agreed that laws dealing with 
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jability for automobile accidents will 
not succeed in their major purpose of 
reducing accidents, unless they are so 
framed as to penalize the negligent 
or criminal driver. There followed con- 
sideration of which type of legislation 
is best fitted to achieve that result— 
the financial responsibility law which 
bars the motorist and his car from the 
highway should he fail to meet a judg- 
ment rendered as a result of an accident 
in which he was the guilty driver, or 
the compulsory insurance law. 

Financial responsibility requirements 
in New Hampshire, the first state to 
enact such legislation, have fully justi- 
fied the hopes of both officials and the 
public, according to John E. Sullivan, 
state insurance commissioner. Whereas, 
before the law was passed, not more 
than 25 per cent of the cars registered 
in New Hampshire were insured, today 
at least 75 per cent of the motorists car- 
ry policies. These were voluntarily pro- 
cured since insurance is not compulsory. 
Few cases have occurred in which the 
offending driver was unable to meet 
his financial responsibility in an ac- 
cident. 

Under the financial responsibility law, 


the whole burden is placed initially upon 
the motorist. He may transfer the fi- 
nancial burden by carrying insurance, 
but is not compelled to do so. 

The automobile industry itself, how- 
ever, it was indicated by Alfred Reeves, 
general manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, is not 
convinced that insurance alone tends 
toward safety. 

The various types of laws have not 
been operating long enough to show 
whether they actually meet their pur- 
pose, he declared, while at the same 
time, they have been made so broad 
in some states that a driver can be de- 
clared irresponsible and required to 
carry heavy insurance as a result of 
infractions of even minor regulations. 


A new national sport 


“PLUCKING the motorist,” he com- 
mented, “is becoming the national 
game.” 

Strongly defending the financial re- 
sponsibility law, of which the American 
Automobile Association is a leading ad- 
vocate, Owen B. Augspurger, chairman 
of the Association’s compulsory auto- 
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mobile liability insurance committee, 
pointed out that assured compensation 
under the compulsory insurance type 
of law removes the incentive to careful 
driving which is given by laws provid- 
ing for forfeiture of operators’ permits 
as a penalty for accidents. 

The argument in favor of compulsory 
insurance, he said, is based on the fact 
that it takes care of the consequences of 
the first accident, but the responsibility 
law also does this by suspending the 
driving license until the damages have 
been settled. 

Compulsory insurance imposes a 
heavy burden on motorists, for the care- 
ful driver must pay the higher rate re- 
sulting from the accidents of the 
negligent or criminal motorist. 

The Massachusetts compulsory in- 
surance law has subordinated safety to 
indemnity, it was declared by F. Rob- 
ertson Jones, secretary of the Committee 
of Nine of Financial Responsibility for 
Automobile Accidents, New York. 
Further, he said, it has injected politics 
into the situation, has served to increase 
insurance rates, has failed to get the 
criminal driver off the highway and has 
increased fraud. 


Regulation and the Railroads 


ROBLEMS involved in 

railroad consolidation, co- 

ordination of railway and 

other forms of transpor- 

tation, and methods for 
expediting settlement of railroad 
rate controversies were discussed 
at the round table conference at 
the Carlton Hotel April 30 on 
“What's Ahead for Business in 
Railroad Transportation.” F. W. 
Sargent, president of the Chica- 
go & Northwestern Railway 
Company, presided. 

H. A. Wheeler, vice chairman 
of the First National Bank, Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Emory R. Johnson, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, out- 
lined advantages to be expected from 
the plan of combining the railways of 
the United States into a limited number 
of strong systems. Both disapproved the 
resolutions now pending in Congress 


By HAROLD F. LANE 


Washington Editor, Railway Age 





to suspend the authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to author- 
ize railway unifications until Congress 
can enact further legislation to deal with 
holding companies. 

“I do not see why consolidation 
should be considered undesirable for 


transportation,” Mr. Wheeler 
said, “when we are making every 
effort to consolidate our indus- 
trial and financial institutions 
into still larger units.” 

Neither he nor Dr. Johnson 
opposed the efforts Congress is 
making to find a way to deal 
with the activities of railroad 
holding companies, but they saw 
no reason to suspend the Com- 
mission's authority and stop all 
progress while the inquiry is be- 
ing made. 

Mr. Wheeler said that holding 
companies are not new and that 
possibly they represent part of the 
movement through which consolida- 
tions will eventually come. 

Dr. Johnson suggested that the rail- 
roads that have resorted to holding com- 
panies to acquire control of certain stra- 
tegic properties may have done so only 
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for temporary purposes. He believed the 
alarm over consolidation is largely un- 
founded and that, broadly speaking, the 
country will gain more frorn consolida- 
tion than it will lose from some limita- 
tion of competition. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of 
the Association of Railway Executives, 
expressed regret that Congress had tak- 
en the view that no further progress 
should be made on proposed amenda- 
tory consolidation legislation until the 
holding-company problem is settled. He 
said the interests of labor should be safe- 
guarded but that it is possible that the 
situation can be handled better by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at- 
taching conditions to its consolidation 
orders than by statute. 

He added that improvements in the 
railway rate structure may be expected 
from railroad consolidation. 


Coordination of transportation 


ELISHA LEE, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, visualized a 
time when all forms of transportation 
will be coordinated so that their respec- 
tive advantages may be added to one 
another, and each may do the work for 
which it is best adapted. Actual coordi- 
nation of transportation is making great 
strides, he said, through arrangements 
being made for joint rail-2ir and rail- 
bus service, while railways also are 
making joint rates in may instances 
with waterway lines and are using mo- 
tor trucks to replace way-freight trains. 

“The railroads,” he said, “apparent- 
ly are definitely developing into agen- 
cies for transportation between large 
centers only and may be placed in a 
position to realize their true potentiali- 
ties as high-speed lines for long-dis- 
tance transportation, where they have 
great advantages over motor transport.” 

He pointed out that while a 125 car 
train with one or two engines and a 
crew of five to seven men can Carry over 
5,000 tons of freight, it would require 
500 large trucks, with 500 engines, 500 
drivers and probably as many more 
mechanics and helpers to handle the 
same amount of freight. 

S. A. Thompson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
said he had been working for coordi- 
nated transportation for 40 years but 
that he did not believe the time has 
come to put all forms of transportation 
under railroad control. 

W. R. Dawes, president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, declared 
that “we must cease mutual recrimina- 
tion and develop a national policy so 
that the public may be properly served 
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by any transportation agency. The 
waterways are an important part of 
this development.” 

W. I. Van Dusen, assistant to the 
president of the New York Rio & 
Buenos Aires Line, gave an interesting 
picture of the development of air trans- 
portation between the United States 
and South America, which he said is 
doing much to bring about commercial 
relations between this country and Latin 
America. Because of the great distances 
and the lack of rapid rail communica- 
tion, he said, South America has the 
greatest concentration of air lines on 
regular schedules in the world. 

W. C. Cowling, traffic manager of 
the Ford Motor Company, and Arthur 
Hale, of the Coal Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. discussed the 
report of the railroad committee urging 
an increased use of established methods 
of informal settlement of railway con- 
troversies, both in the interest of expedi- 
tion and to reduce the burden on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Cowling advocated a better form of 
organization on the part of shippers. He 
expressed the opinion that the numerous 
railway rate committees should be re- 
placed by a few with power to make 
final decisions. He also advocated de- 
velopment of closer personal contacts, 
and urged executives to devote more 
attention to the work of their traffic de- 
partments. 

“The railroads have been disposed 
to meet the shippers half-way in rate 
matters,’ he said, “when the shippers 
knew what they wanted and why they 
wanted it. But executives seem to ob- 
ject to the expense involved in sending 
their traffic men direct to the proper 
railroad officer or to Washington to get 
action on their case.” 

Arthur Hale, of the Coal Exporters’ 
Association, Washington, said he had 
discussed the matter of informal rate 
settlements with a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and 
knew that the Commission attached 
great importance to the subject. 


Complaints may be minimized 


HE ADDED that the Commission must 
pass on some 1,600 formal rate cases 
each year, and suggested that some 
independent body, such as the Nation- 
al Chamber, examine the formal cases 
that come before the Commission and 
find out what could have been done to 
avoid them. Analyses show, he said, 
that there are many more complaints 
from some sources than from others and 
that fewer complaints are filed from 
places where the local chamber of com- 


merce has a good traffic department, 

A. B. Barber, manager of the Cham. 
ber’s Transportation and Communica. 
tion Department, pointed out that his 
Department had made an analysis of 
all formal rates before the Commission 
for the past four years, by states and 
by cities. 

On motion of F. W. Noxon, Secretary 
of the Railway Business Association, 
the conference adopted a resolution, to 
be referred to the Resolutions Commit. 
tee, expressing disapproval of the pro. 
posal that Congress should at once 
amend the rules of rate making in the 
Transportation Act of 1920. 


Make haste slowly 


“VARIOUS substitutes have been intro- 
duced or outlined,” the resolution 
stated. “The country has not had the 
advantage of that organized study, gen- 
eral discussion and development of 
public opinion which should precede im- 
portant legislation. Conspicuous among 
measures which Congress is being urged 
to consider immediately is one which 
apparently would involve the Govern- 
ment in a proprietary interest, progres- 
sively increasing, in railway property. 
We reaffirm our preference for nongov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 
railways. 

“We request the Senate and House 
of Representatives that before they con- 
clude hearings upon any bills for redraft 
of the rule of rate making they afford 
opportunity for thorough study of the 
pending provisions and for the formula- 
tion of views based upon the policy of 
leaving railroad ownership and manage- 
ment to individual initiative under gov- 
ernment regulation and protection. 

“We recommend that the Board of 
Directors of the Chamber refer this sub- 
ject to a standing or special committee. 
We suggest that organization members 
acquaint senators and representatives 
with their desire for an opportunity for 
full investigation of all proposals for 
amendment of the rate-making rule be- 
fore either branch of Congress acts.” 

A resolution proposed by the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce also was 
adopted. It favored repeal of the pro- 
visions in the Transportation Act which 
require a complete plan of consolidation 
prepared by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but would retain the pro- 
visions in the law which authorize the 
Commission to approve unifications 
which it finds to be in the public interest. 

Another resolution adopted urged 
Congress to make provision by legisla- 
tion to promote overseas lighter-than- 
air transportation services. 
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Heart and COMFORT 


Awards Are Made 
in Health Contest 


HE FIRST annual Inter-Chamber 
TT tse Conservation Contest 

closed Thursday, May 1, when 
President Butterworth presented bronze 
plaques to the winning cities. The 
winners in the five population classes 
were: 

Class one, Milwaukee; Class two, 
Syracuse; Class three, East Orange, 
N. J.; Class four, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Class five, Sidney, Ohio. 

One hundred and eight cities, repre- 
senting 30 per cent of the country’s 
urban population, sent in reports for 
the contest. As many submitted records 
only slightly below the winners, the first 
five cities in each class were given hon- 
orable mention and will receive en- 
graved certificates. 

In making the awards, President 
Butterworth pointed out that sickness 
costs American families two billion 
dollars every year. The capital value 
of lives prematurely lost is estimated at 
six billion dollars annually. 

—H. B. LEMON 





The Inter-Chamber Fire 


Waste Contest 


HILADELPHIA won the Grand 
Piss in the Inter-Chamber Fire 

Waste Contest and first place for 
cities class one. Other winners were: 

Second class, Rochester, N. Y.; third 
class, Erie, Pa.; fourth class, Lakewood, 
Ohio; fifth class, Watertown, N. Y.; 
sixth class, Albany, Ga. It was the fifth 
victory for Albany. 

President Butterworth who presented 
the bronze plaques to the winning cities 
said that reports were presented by or- 
ganizations representing 50 per cent of 
the country’s urban population. The 
average per capita fire loss in these cities 
was $2.61, a decrease of 7.7 per cent 
from the average of the preceding five 
years. 

“The first Fire Waste Contest was 
held in 1923,” President Butterworth 
said. “That year 72 cities took part. 
After seven years in this work it is 
gratifying to be able to point to con- 
crete evidence substantiating the orig- 
inal thought that local fire losses can be 
controlled through education and local 
effort.” —HILMAR J. Fox 
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Retailers See Hopeful Future 
By WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 


ISTRIBUTION is entering a 
period of scientific fact-find- 
ing, one in which education 
will perform its paramount 
service. The opinions of more 

than a dozen speakers at the round table 
discussion of “What’s Ahead in Retail- 
ing’ were summarized in the necessity 
of retailers seriously dedicating their 
time and energies to the proposition of 
merchandising efficiency. 

At numerous periods in the dis- 
cussion of retail problems and their 
solutions it was developed that a 
new era is at hand in which manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer— 
particularly the latter two—must 
join hands and interests toward ef- 
fecting the distribution and use of 
knowledge of economy, efficiency 
and facts in retailing. 

The talks were planned to permit 
presentation of fundamental units 
of knowledge of vital necessity to 
any retailer who hopes for success, 
notably the smaller individual. Re- 
lation of rent to volume of business, 
investment in inventory, buying and 
selling expense, stock and budget 
control, credits and trade attraction 
were paraded before the audience of 
more than 500 persons by men well 
informed in these subjects. 

Outstanding, perhaps, was the de- 
liberate and coldly conclusive evi- 
dence that dissemination of essential 
principles in retailing is only as valuable 
as the ability or willingness of retailers 
to put into practice such doctrine. The 
wholesaler who gathers about him a “‘lit- 
tle flock”’ of retailers for the definite pur- 
pose of aiding them was cited as one of 
the certain methods of improving retail 
conditions quickly and widely. 


No formula for locating 


EVEN chain stores which count their 
units by thousands have no sure formula 
for store location, said Earl A. Ross, of 
the real estate department of the J. C. 
Penney Company. Location, he said, 
must always be adopted according to 
the type and quality of merchandise 
carried. One of the most perplexing 
problems a chain real-estate division 
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faces is that of shifting trade areas. 
Keeping property at a high point of at- 
tractiveness is the joint duty of tenant 
and landlord. This attractiveness goes 
far toward checking unnecessary shifts 
in trading areas. 

Gerald D. Grosner, of Grosner’s, 
Washington, D. C., originator of a bud- 
get and control system for retail cloth- 
ing establishments, reminded his hearers 
that sales must control expenses. He 
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pointed out that the greatest advantage 
in a budget and control system is the 
ability it gives a merchant to analyze 
sales and to stock proper merchandise. 
Correct operation of the system means 
the difference between profit and loss, 
he said. 

A plea for better training for buyers, 
who now receive little practical experi- 
ence, was made by Walter Hoving, ex- 
ecutive vice president of R. H. Macy & 
Company, New York. The average buy- 
er does not understand merchandise 
neither as regards style nor taste, he 
said. 

T. M. MeNiece, of the National Car- 
bon Company, New York, brought out 
the point that the manufacturer, whole- 
saler or retailer should not study cost 
problems as separate items. All are so 
interlocked that the whole flow of mer- 


chandise should be considered as a single 
study. He warned against too much 
hand-to-mouth buying which might 
come back to the retailer in the form of 
higher operating cost. 

Harold Post, general manager of the 
Federated Stores, a new voluntary chain 
set-up sponsored by Butler Brothers, 
Chicago, outlined the valuable features 
of a voluntary chain. The day when the 
merchant can successfully compete 
through “native shrewdness” js 
gone, he said. The successful re- 
tailer—independent or chain—sur- 
rounds himself with talent and 
fact-finding machinery. The smaller 
retailer, unable to do this, should 
logically turn to the wholesaler who 
can fulfill the service of the big de- 
partment store or chain. We are en- 
tering an era demanding modern 
wholesaling as well as retailing, he 
said. 


Expense control 


THE fundamental factors affecting 
expense control are location, man- 
agement policies and the ability of 
management itself, according to 
John B. Guernsey, of the Census 
Bureau. 

Teel Williams, of Tomlinson of 
High Point, High Point, N. C., fur- 
niture manufacturers, called atten- 
tion to the fact that furniture makers 
are realizing the need for a closer tie-up 
between manufacturer and distributor. 
Both are interested, not in selling furni- 
ture alone, but in selling the whole idea 
of home ware. Selective distribution 
must be the salvation of the furniture 
industry because of the necessarily close 
tie-up between maker and distributor. 
He graphically illustrated how stocks 
can be simplified into fewer price ranges 
with an increase in profits. 

More and more stores are adopting 
modern plants, according to Carl W. 
Dipman, editor, Good Hardware. This 
is a shopping age, he said, and it is vital 
that the costs of shopping be reduced in 
a way to satisfy the purchaser. Since the 
buyer shops with his senses the problem 
is reduced largely to one of sight and 
touch. The modern store arrangement 
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with center tables and attractively dis- 
played merchandise is part of the pic- 
ture of the modern store which is grow- 
ing in popularity. 

The new type of store, he went on, 
makes possible faster movement of goods 
at a decreased cost; gets the customer to 
the rear of the store for staple items and 
displays the entire stock as the customer 
comes and goes. 

Willard Goldheim, of Goldheim’s, 
Washington, D. C., said that it was the 
retailer’s job to let the consumer decide 
which merchandise was alive and which 
was obsolete. He suggested wider use of 
institutional advertising and warned 
against comparative prices. 

Cash discounts can reduce the amount 
of unprofitable receivables for retailers, 
in the opinion of W. N. Neff, of Vance 
Supply Company, Abingdon, Va. Mr. 
Neff, who operates several hardware 
stores, reported that when a system of 
cash discounts was installed in his stores 
cash sales increased 75 per cent and re- 
ceivables decreased 40 per cent. 

Kenneth O. Bates, of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., dis- 
cussed some of the methods through 
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which his company was getting results 
in the sale of linoleum through coopera- 
tion of wholesalers and retailers. Dis- 
semination of education and information 
is perhaps the greatest thing a manufac- 
turer or wholesaler can do for retailers, 
he said. Expert service by retailers has 
resulted in high-grade merchandising 
efficiency. 


Study information sources 


IN THE opinion of W. T. Grant, chair- 
man of the board of the W. T. Grant 
department store chain, the smaller in- 
dependent is on the threshold of a more 
hopeful future. Mr. Grant, and likewise 
Edward A. Filene, president of William 
Filene Sons, Boston, however, held that 
it is absolutely essential that smaller re- 
tailers avail themselves of the numerous 
sources of valuable business information 
before any marked change can take 
place. 

‘The basic reasons chain stores have 
obtained such an immense volume of 
business within the last few years are 
comparatively simple and readily acces- 
sible to every retailer, Mr. Grant pointed 


out. Not only should the individual mer. 
chant study the chains for ideas byt 
chain stores should cooperate toward 
assisting the individual. Improvement 
of the entire distributive system of the 
country would follow. 

A point emphasized by Mr. Grant was 
the necessity that every inch of floor 
space be utilized by the retailer. He said, 
also, that hard work within the store has 
made more fortunes for merchants than 
running to legislatures ever will. The 
great advantage of chain stores is in in- 
creased turnover, he said. 

As an independent, Mr. Grant stated 
he obtained a greater turnover than as a 
chain operator; thus, rapid turnover is 
not exclusive with the chains. 

Exception to chain-store methods was 
taken by Fred P. Mann, of Mann’s De- 
partment Store, Devil’s Lake, N. D. He 
said that all the independent asks of 
chain stores is fair competition. This is 
not being extended in all cases, he as- 
serted, citing an example in his own 
community. 

Lew Hahn, president of the Hahn De- 
partment Stores, was chairman of the 
meeting. 


Business Studies the I ax Bill 


By HAROLD K. PHILIPS 


* HAT’S AHEAD 
for business in 
taxation?’’ More 
taxes, unless 
business organ- 

izes on a national scale to bring 

state and local levies down to 
reasonable proportions. 

That was the unanimous deci- 
sion of business men who at- 
tended the group meeting on tax- 
ation at the Washington Hotel, 
April 30. 

While the Federal Govern- 
ment’s present system of taxa- 
tion is not regarded as being 
ideal, yet the greatest tax evils 
are to be found, preeminent 
speakers declared, with the ap- 
proval of the group, in the lev- 
ies by the states, counties or 
municipalities for functions that 
might well be scrutinized more 
carefully. 

While improvements have al- 
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ready been made in the Federal 
Government’s tax schedules, 
Ogden L. Mills, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, made it clear 
that the Government is not satis- 
fied that its rates have been re- 
formed as thoroughly as they 
might be. He suggested that the 
present rate of 11 per cent on 
corporate gains might be re 
duced sharply. 


No prophecy now 


MR. MILLS explained that he 
was making no prophecy for the 
immediate future. The time and 
place for the Treasury to report 
the fiscal condition of the Gov- 
ernment and recommend pos- 
sible legislation, he said, is at 
the session of Congress begin- 
ning next December. Neither 
precedent nor fact, he said, justi- 
fies predictions before that time. 

But, although he could not 
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share the conviction of some business 
men that the tax on corporate gains is 
such a brake on initiative that it should 
be removed entirely, he declared it was 
obvious to him that the rate on that 
source of income was out of proportion 
to others. If the Government removed 
the tax entirely, he said, it would invite 
wholesale evasions in other schedules. 

Mr. Mills reviewed briefly the pros- 
pects of the Government for the coming 
year. Based on March returns for in- 
come taxes, he said the Government was 
well satisfied with the outlook although 
custom receipts had proved disappoint- 
ing. 

While the returns for 1930 probably 
will be eight per cent under 1929, Mr. 
Mills said they would still be one per 
cent above 1928. 


Some forms may be simplified 


HE HELD out no positive hope that 
the present “tortuous” form of making 
returns in the higher brackets of income 
would be simplified. He expressed a be- 
lief, however, that the return form for 
the two million taxpayers whose tax | 
averages $16 a year would be simplified 
to a marked degree. Another reform the 
Treasury is seeking, he said, is that of 
the elimination of double taxation on 
international incomes derived from in- 
ternational sources. 

A bill is now pending in Congress, 
Mr. Mills explained, which would per- 
mit the Treasury to exempt from taxa- 
tion the incomes of foreigners residing 
here which originate in foreign countries 
which make similar exemptions to 
Americans living under their jurisdic- 
tions. There is little prospect that Con- 
gress will find time to act on the measure 
at the current session, he said, but ex- 
pressed a hope that it would be adopted 
at the session starting in December. 

Franklin S. Edmonds, former chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Tax Commis- 
sion, and Mr. Gary, chairman of the 
special tax commission of Missouri, pre- 
sented statistics showing that taxes wipe 
out approximately 15 per cent of the 
nation’s entire income at present, due 
principally to increases in state and lo- 
cal levies. In 1930, it was shown, the 
nation’s income will be about 90 billion 
dollars and its total tax bill $13,500,- 
000,000. 

The result of these statements of fact | 
was a unanimous demand that business 
men everywhere unite under the leader- 
ship of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and open a campaign 
before every state and local tax-making 
body to end the practice of adding new | 
functions to the Government and survey | 
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existing levies with a view to reductions 
and unification. 

“The tax problem is of universal con- 
cern,” said Felix M. McWhirter, of 
Indianapolis, chairman of the commit- 
tee on state and local taxation of the 
National Chamber of Commerce. ‘For 
years we have heard the complaint that 
tax money is not always disbursed to 
the best advantage of the taxpayer. 

“It should be our immediate duty to 
make the public generally tax conscious 
and economically minded.” 

Mr. McWhirter introduced Mr. Ed- 
monds who lost no time in mobilizing 
figures as the shock troops in his argu- 
ment for prompt and energetic tax re- 
forms. He showed that although feder- 
al taxes increased only one dollar per 
capita between 1923 and 1928, state 
taxes increased five dollars per capita 
and local taxes $14 per capita. 

“No fault can be found,” he said, 
“with the record of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the basis of these figures. But 
the tremendous increases in state and 
local taxes show a dangerous tendency. 
There was a time when you might have 
said this increase was due to the lowered 
purchasing power of the dollar. That 
argument might have applied if I had 
selected a period before the war as the 
basis for comparison. Certainly it is not 
a justifiable claim for this period. 

“T believe that there are two major 
reasons for this constantly rising rate in 
state and local taxes. First a demand by 
the people that the Government perform 
its duties better, that it employ higher 
grades of men, that it provide better 
schools and better highways; and sec- 
ond, a distinct tendency on the part of 
the Government itself to expand its 
duties to cover new functions. 

“T will take Detroit as an example. 
In 1824, Detroit became a municipality 
with 11 specific functions to perform. 
On its fiftieth anniversary it had 34, 
and when, in 1924, Detroit celebrated 
its centennial the city had 188 specific 
duties. I am informed that the number 
since that time has greatly increased. 


No champions for the people 


“MANY of these are so-called welfare 
duties which rightfully belong to charity 
for administration. Some group of citi- 
zens employs a secretary and starts out 
with the idea of using the public treas- 
ury to further a charitable project. 
There is no one to go before the legisla- 
ture or the council and object for the 
public to this abuse of their funds. Only 
spokesmen for those putting the project 
through are heard. 
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“It is my conviction that the United 
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States Chamber of Commerce should 
organize its widespread membership for 
a permanent study of public budgets. 
Then, when additional burdens on the 
taxpayers are sought, the local chamber 
would be in a position to demand that 
it be shown how such an expenditure 
would improve conditions in the com- 
monwealth, country or municipality, 
whichever the case might be. 

“I am reminded of the way an ancient 
city of Greece handled the tax prob- 
lem. When a man came before the 
authorities with a new project for spend- 
ing public resources he was obliged to 
stand in the public square with a rope 
around his neck and present his argu- 
ment. If the argument was not convinc- 
ing, the town leaders just pulled the 
other end of the rope and the argument 
was soon ended, permanently. I do not, 
of course, advocate such a drastic cure, 
but we might take a lesson in some form 
from that ancient municipality. 


Uniformity in taxation needed 


“ANOTHER reform behind which busi- 
ness should unite is that of uniform tax- 
ation. We have federal taxes, state 
taxes, local taxes, school district taxes, 
and poor district taxes, all levied sep- 
arately by a separate class of men, all 
collected by a different set of collectors. 
There is no reason why a system should 
not be worked out where we could, at 
least, get a blanket bill, prepared by a 
fourth or fifth the number of people 
and collected in the same manner.” 

Charles W. Gerstenberg, chairman 
of the Board of Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, also urged simplification and 
unification of taxes. All taxes, he argued, 
must come out of income and a standard 
income tax would therefore solve many 
problems. A standard income tax, he 
added, should be based on net income. 
He pointed out that 21 states now have 
commissions studying the tax tangle, 
and that all of these have considered 
the advisability of inaugurating a tax on 
net incomes. 

Others who urged the Chamber of 
Commerce to lead a general movement 
of business men for tax reforms were 
David A. Gaskill, chairman of the 
Committee on Taxation of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce; and E. H. 
McDermott, of Chicago. Mr. Gary told 
the meeting that the average amount of 
net income which goes for taxes in the 
middle-western farm belt is 30 per cent. 
In Missouri a low level of 20 per cent 
is found, while in another farm belt 
State, which was not mentioned by 
name, the rate soars to 46 per cent, the 
Speaker said. 
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The Silver King Series on Famous Golf Holes No. 2 











The Postage Stamp 


“The best have taken a licking 


there” SAYS AUBREY BOOMER 
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“THE ‘POSTAGE STAMP, ’ gets my vote as 
the trickiest short hole I know,” says Aubrey 
Boomer, French Open Champion. “‘In calm 
weather the green can be reached with a mashie- 
niblick but staying on is another matter. The 


green is garrisoned by an archipelago of bunkers and looks 
even smaller than it actually is as you stand tremblingly 
uncertain on the tee. In front there is a waste of rough, to 
the left a high hill, on the right a deep bunker and many 
a poor soul has played ping pong from the hill to bunker 
and bunker to hill. Formerly, it was the custom to play for 
the hill with the hope of trickling down to the green. Before 
the qualifying round for the Open in ’25, Jim Braid placed 
two bunkers on the hillside; leaving little more than a bee’s 
knee between. But if you catch it, your ball should roll down 
on the green, leaving a sporting chance for a birdie two.” 


The Postage Stamp is the 8th hole at Troon, Scotland, scene of British 


Open in 1923. Length 120 yards, par 3. 


Aubrey Boomer plays the 
SILVER KING 


John Wanamaker New York, Sole United States 
Distributors for the Silvertown Co., London 
© 1980 























The Trade Practice Conference 
By ROBERT DOUGAN 


LOWLY but surely 

American business and 

industry are advancing 

along the road of self- 

regulation. Today its 
limits may not be comprehended 
by all those who travel it or wish 
to travel it. The rules of that 
road have not been clarified so 
that every one who uses it may 
avoid trouble with the law at all 
times. 

Nevertheless this road toward 
self-regulation, will, if followed, lead to 
a better understanding among competi- 
tors, to a lessening of costly and foolish 
warfare between them, and to a more 
thorough and sympathetic understand- 
ing on the part of Government of the 
problems which confront business and 
industry. 

That was the essence of the feeling 
voiced by speakers at the round table 
conference on ““‘What’s Ahead for Busi- 
ness in Trade Practice Conferences,” 
held April 30 at the Washington Hotel. 
It was agreed that there is much to be 
done, that light is needed on many 
points, that neither the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Department of Justice 
or the Supreme Court has exactly de- 
fined what group movements may or 
may not do. But the movements are 
under way, groups are functioning suc- 
cessfully, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has helped in several to outline what 
might be done. Thus the future is bright. 

That feeling about the matter ran 
through most of the talks, ranging from 
that of Christie Benet, general counsel 
of the National Cotton Seed Products 
Association, who served as chairman of 
the Conference to the last on the pro- 
gram. There were more than 400 present 
and if applause can be taken as an index, 
most of the audience looked upon the 
situation hopefully. 

In his introductory talk Mr. Benet 
declared that the National Chamber had 
no other purpose in holding the confer- 
ence than to permit full and free discus- 
sion and that it was not proposed to 
pass “any wide-flung and sweeping reso- 
lutions.” He paid tribute to the late 
Judge Edwin B. Parker, chairman of 


Special Writer 





the Trade Relations Committee of the 
Chamber, for his splendid work in the 
interest of bringing about the self regu- 
lation of business and industry. 

“Some one has said,” Mr. Benet con- 
tinued, “that there are two constants in 
life, death and change. The old order” 
he continued, “changes faster than we 
know. Nowhere is that change swifter 
than in the economic and business affairs 
of this nation. Our highly complex trade 
and industry becomes daily more con- 
fused and the obstacles become more 
difficult. 


Watch rules of the game 


“GROUP thinking and group action in 
trade are evolutions in business. Bank- 
ers make clearing house rules for the 
regulation of their members. Confer- 
ences on sports fix rules and regu- 
lations for clean and wholesome sports. 
For whom? Not for themselves so much 
as for the benefit of the public. In our 
opinion, in the trade practice movement, 
the steps must be constant and they 
must be lawful. We hold no brief for 
men who violate the law.” 

xilbert H. Montague, New York at- 
torney who has had experience with 
trade practice groups, told the meeting 
that he did not believe the situation 
was so clear at the present time that any 
one could tell just how far such groups 
might go in the movement for self- 
regulation. 

“The situation” he said, “does not 
permit a pontifical statement of what 
can or what cannot be done. That de- 
pends upon what the Supreme Court 


says.” 


leg 


Neither the Federal Trade 
Commission nor the Depart. 
ment of Justice, said Mr. Mon- 
tague, may safely prophesy 
what the Supreme Court may 
say. But they may imitate the 
Weather Bureau which relies 
upon certain data which show 
trends for its predictions, and 
to some reasonable degree tell 
what must be the standards for 
trade practice conferences. 

Speaking from his own 
practical experience as commissioner of 
the National Plumbing and Heating In. 
stitute of Chicago, Fred W. Swanson 
said that in his opinion the machinery 
to be set up in the organization of self- 
regulating groups must be established 
“to reach down into every corner.” 

He has undertaken among his own 
group’s 2,500 manufacturers and whole- 
salers, and 42,000 contractors who 
handle their products, an educational 
program. This has been primarily of a 
voluntary character to define “unfair 
competition” and to show wholesalers 
why they must respect the policies of 
the manufacturers. This program has 
been carried on down to the contractors 
and to the customers themselves. 

“The closer you bring your rules 
down to the individual, the greater your 
chance of making those rules a success,” 
he said. “I feel that any machinery that 
is set up must have a top and a bottom 
—the top to instruct, the bottom to have 
contact with the individuals engaged in 
the industry. 

“If we had 500 businesses and 500,00 
men working for proper methods in con- 
ference practice in business we would 
have no difference of opinion about the 
value of this work.” 

Business must learn not to fear at 
cusations of “tattling’ if it is to b 
successful in self-government, Charles 
J. Brand, executive secretary, of the 
National Fertilizer Association declared. 
Business, he said further, must be pre 
pared and willing to set down violations 
of its rules governing those who pal- 
ticipate in group movements. Otherwise 
it will never obtain the results it desires 

“Tf,” he added, after explaining the 
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working of his own Association, “we 
proceed with conscience and do not make 
our codes cloaks for wrong-doings, we 
will have no trouble with the Federal 
Trade Commission. But just so surely 
as we do seek to make them cloaks 
we will be hailed into court. The most 
important thing is to get a group to 
understand the rules and to get them to 
live up to them.” 


Good work has been done 


THE business man and the man in 
industry are doing an ideal piece of 
work in the trade conference movement, 
I. W. McLean, administrator of trade 
practice administration in the Paper- 
board, Container & Folding Box In- 
dustries, declared. 

Three major things must be borne 
in mind in formulating trade practice 
rules, he pointed out. 

First, he said, is the development of 
honesty of purpose. 

Second is the exposing of causes of 
unsettled conditions in industry, such 
as overproduction and “overfacilities,” 
the latter often a consequence of over- 
expansion during the war and faulty 
location of industries. 

The third major point to remember, 
Mr. McLean declared, is the high-cost 
units which are unable to compete with 
others more modern because of old-time 
machinery and old-time methods. They 


show a low quantity of production which | 
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must be borne in mind when rules are | 


made and groups formed. 

Mr. McLean said it was not difficult 
to convince a man that he must live up 
to the rules of his trade groups. 

“Don’t sell him on the idea that he 
is hurting himself alone if he violates 
them,” he said. “Sell him on the idea 
that violations hurt the rules, that he 
and his industry would be better off if 
he adhered to them. We lose the aim of 
living unless we have ideals in our lives 
and in our business.” 


The Government is slow 


ARTHUR FISHER, Chicago attorney, 
told the meeting that it is difficult to 
apply even existing law in the con- 
ference movement, for the Federal Trade 
Commission does not always show a 
consistent attitude. 

“As I see it,” he said, “business is 
evolving rapidly but as we move the 
law lags far behind. By the time we 
get a decision from the Supreme Court 
business men are confronted with whole 
hosts of new problems. We find our- 


selves in a twilight zone. We are groping 
in a fog.” 
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CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL OILS 


QUALITY PROVED WHERE IT SHOULD BE PROVED ——— IN INDUSTRIAL USF 
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When writing to Cities Service Or ¢ 
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" 
—_— SERVICE petroleum 
products are subjected to more rigid and 
conclusive tests than can be made in an 
ordinary research or testing laboratory. 


Spread out across the country are the 
many public utility companies operated by 
Cities Service subsidiaries that serve, daily, 
millions of people with light, heat and power, 
also transportation companies whose fleets 
put gasolene and lubricants to the most 
gruelling tests. 

Cities Service is a billion dollar organiza- 
tion which spends a million dollars each year 
to improve its products and services. Through 
one of its properties Cities Service has been 
engaged in the refining and perfecting of 
petroleum products since the very founding 
of the oil industry, over 67 years ago. 

Today Cities Service is a complete unit in 
the petroleum business. From its own ex- 
tensive wells comes the oil. In its own plants 
its many products are refined. Cities Service 
oil tankers plough the seas. Cities Service 
pipe lines, tank cars and automotive tank 
trucks weld together the transportation sys- 
tem. Whatever your industrial need may be 
—for oils, greases, gasolene, or other petro- 
leum products—Cities Service is geared to 
meet it. 


A Cities Service engineer will gladly 
call to discuss your entire problem and 
requirements. 


CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANY 


60 Wall Street New York 







Cities Service Radio Concerts, Fridays 8 
p. m., Eastern Daylight Saving Time—33 
stations on N, B. C. coast-to-coast network. 


OMPANY please mention Nation’s Business 














Constructive Help for Business 


(Continued from page 17) 
assure its continuous and stable flow. 
The ownership of homes, the improve- 
ment of residential conditions with our 
people, are the first anchor in social sta- 
bility and social progress. Here is the 
greatest field for expanded organization 
of capital and at the same time stimu- 
lation to increased standards of living 
and social service that lies open to our 
great loan institutions. 


More money for home building 


THE result of the inability freely to 
secure capital has been a great diminu- 
tion in home construction and a large 
segment of unemployment which could 
have been avoided had there been a 
more systematic capital supply organ- 
ized with the adequacy and efficiency 
of the other segments of finance. We 
need right now an especial effort of our 
loan institutions in all parts of the coun- 
try to increase the capital available for 
this purpose as a part of the remedy of 
the present situation. 

There can be no doubt of the service 
of the Federal Reserve System not only 
in withstanding the shock but also in 
promoting the supply of capital after 
the collapse. We have, however, a new 
experience in the effect of discount rates 
and other actions of the system in at- 
tempts to retard speculation. 

The system and the banks managed 
throughout the whole of the speculative 
period to maintain interest rates on 
money for commercial use at 5 to 6 per 
cent per annum, and by their efforts 
they segregated the use of capital for 
speculation in such fashion that the 
rates upon such capital ran up to 18 
per cent per annum. But even these high 
rates on speculative capital offered lit- 
tle real retardation to the speculative 
mania of the country. They served, in 
fact, to attract capital from productive 
enterprise, and this was one of the sec- 
ondary factors in producing the crash 
itself. 

The alternative, however, of lifting 
commercial rates still higher in order 
to check speculation by checking busi- 
ness is also debatable. The whole bear- 
ing of interest rates upon speculation 
and stable production requires exhaus- 
tive consideration in view of these new 
experiences. 

One of the subsidiary proposals in our 
examination seven years ago, directed to 
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increase stability, was that improved 
statistical services should be created 
which would indicate the approach of 
undue speculation and thereby give ad- 
vance storm warnings to the business 
world and the country. Great improve- 
ments were made in the statistical ser- 
vices, and by reading the signals thou- 
sands of business men avoided the mael- 
strom of speculation and our major 
industries came through strong and un- 
impaired—though the people generally 
did not grasp these warnings, or this 
crisis would not have happened. 

We should have even more accurate 
services in the future and a wider un- 
derstanding of their use. We need partic- 
ularly a knowledge of employment at 
all times, if we are intelligently to plan 
a proper functioning of our economic 
system. I have interested myself in see- 
ing that the census we are taking to- 
day makes for the first time a real deter- 
mination of unemployment. I have 
hopes that upon this foundation we can 
regularly secure information of first im- 
portance to daily conduct in our eco- 
nomic world. 

In remedial measures we have fol- 
lowed the recommendations of seven 
years ago as to the acceleration of con- 
struction work, the most practical 
remedy for unemployment. It has been 
organized effectively in most important 
directions, and the success of organiza- 
tion in certain local communities points 
the way to even more effective action in 
the future by definite plans of decentral- 
ization. 

Another of the by-products of this 
experience which has been vividly 
brought to the front is the whole ques- 
tion of agencies for placing the unem- 
ployed in contact with possible jobs. In 
this field is also the problem of what is 
termed technological unemployment. 
The great expansion in scientific and in- 
dustrial research, the multiplicity of in- 
ventions and increasing efficiency of bus- 
iness, are shifting men in industry with 
a speed we have never hitherto known. 

We have advanced in all these meth- 
ods of stability in recent years. The de- 
velopment of our credit system, our 
statistics, our methods of security and 
relief in depression, all show progress. 
We have developed further steps during 
the past six months. But the whole range 
of our experiences from this boom and 
slump should be placed under accurate 
examination with a view to broad deter- 


mination of what can be done to achieve 
greater stability for the future both ‘y 
prevention and in remedy. If such an 
exhaustive examination meets with gen. 
eral approval, I shall, when the situa. 
tion clears a little, move to organize a 
body—trepresentative of business, eco- 
nomics, labor, and agriculture—to un- 
dertake it. 

T do believe that our experience shows 
that we can produce helpful and whole- 
some effects in our economic system by 
voluntary cooperation through the great 
associations representative of business, 
industry, labor, and agriculture, both 
nationally and locally. 

And it is my view that in this field 
of cooperative action outside of govern- 
ment lies the hope of intelligent infor- 
mation and wise planning. The Govern- 
ment can be helpful in emergency, it can 
be helpful to secure and spread infor- 
mation. 

Such action, however, as may be de- 
veloped must adhere steadfastly to the 
very bones of our economic system, 
which are the framework of progress; 
and that progress must come from indi- 
vidual initiative; and in time of stress 
it must be mobilized through coopera- 
tive action. 

The proper constructive activities of 
the great voluntary organizations in the 
community provide the highest form of 
economic self-government. Permanent 
advance in the Republic will lie in the 
initiative of the people themselves. 


Difficulties still lie ahead 


WE are not yet entirely through the 
difficulties of our situation. We have 
need to maintain every agency and every 
force that we have placed in motion 
until we are far along on the road to 
stable prosperity. 

He would be a rash man who would 
state that we can produce the economic 
millennium, but there is great assurance 
that America is finding herself upon the 
road to secure social satisfaction, with 
the preservation of private industry, in- 
itiative, and a full opportunity for the 
development of the individual. 

It is true that these economic things 
are not the objective of life itself. If by 
their steady improvement we shall yet 
further reduce poverty, shall create and 
secure more happy homes, we shall have 
served to make better men and women 
and a greater Nation. 
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Whot’s Ahead for Did you ever stop to think 
Business 
(Continued from page 12) , E 
| same note from Governor Ritchie, of what it would cost ou in 
F Maryland, who pointed out the dangers y 
he of further centralization at Washington. 
a The Farm Board discussion 0 ther forms O f 4 dver tising 
fy ONE phase of the relation of govern- 
a. ment to business was brought out in 
the discussion of some of the activities : ; 
of the Farm Board. The discussions 
* throughout were frank and candid. This to regain the prestige you ; 
“ was particularly true in the discussions 
sat of one feature of the operations of the j 
Farm Board. ° ‘ ; 
4 There was generous applause when lose by using indifferently 
Chairman Legge, of the Farm Board, 
‘1d rose to speak, a sincere tribute to Mr. 
i Legge himself. A most ewe debate 
| followed his presentation, with Secretary ° . ; 
a of Agriculture Hyde and Congressman chosen business stationery? 
Fort, who helped write the Marketing 
ee Act, joining with Mr. Legge in present- 
ing one side. All of the speakers who 
ui were in opposition directed their re- 
he marks to but two of the 15 sections of 
ai the Act. | 
Pa That there is whole-hearted support 
: of improvement in the agricultural mar- 
il keting system, and for cooperative mar- 
me: keting on its own basis and for a Farm Crtie’s Tends 1 ee 
Board as a proper agency of the Govern- 
ij ment to assist in solution of problems rag paper — carries an unfailing im- 
he peculiar ” agriculture and its em emernd pression of dignity and standing. 
af tion was expressed in the formal action | j fat ope 
- of the meeting itself, and was reempha- | Crisp, sturdy, important—it ts a paper to build prestige and good will ) 
he Se nn vacnyeh oe among your letter contacts. To be sure, it costs a little more than an or- i 
the Chamber’s further activities to bring | inary good paper—but that little is an incontestably sound investment. 
to bear business men’s judgment and ex- 
perience upon agricultural questions. | 
vi The criticism which was insisted upon | j 


a as expressing the overwhelming senti- | 


i ment of the meeting was directed at a 
é: question bigger than its application in ? 
to agriculture or in any other field. It was 
the question of the use of money from | 
id the public treasury, raised by taxation of \ 





us all, to destroy forms of private enter- 


26: prise performing useful functions to the | 
ce 
he public, to consumers and to producers. | 
th Retailing came in for much consid- | 


eration. From all the discussions I 


* obtained one dominant impression, and | For Executive letterheads and envelopes 
that is that a new day is breaking P , 
for the so-called independent merchant, CRANE & CO., INC. - DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


mentum that a reshaping of federal law 
might be necessary. Space will not per- 


Bs and that it is coming because he is be- 
by coming a more efficient merchandiser. 
i On banking, Comptroller of the Cur- 
‘ rency J. W. Pole declared that bank 
merger movements had gained such mo- 
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EDISON: 


Prove that we are 


slowing up business 


with dictation at 
the rate of only 24 


words a minute 





A study of the flow of business 
under old methods of dictation 


and transcribing was made in 41 
firms employing 609 stenogra- 
phers. It revealed the astonish- 
ing fact that the average words 
per minute when written first in 
shorthand and then typewritten 
was less than the numberof words 
contained in the paragraph 
below. (24 words per minute.) 


Ediphone can double this rate. Let us 
prove this, Telephone “The Ediphone,” 
your City, or ask for the book, “An Easy 
Way to Chart Your Correspondence.” 









THOMAS A. EDISON 
INC, 


ORANGE, N. J. 


ine 


Mee 


World-Wide Service 
in all Principal Cities 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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mit me to go into further detail and 
discuss the international questions 
which came up, such as the Interna- 
tional Bank so ably described by Melvin 
Traylor, of Chicago, and the plea of 
the Canadian delegation for a better 
economic understanding between Can- 
ada and the United States. 

There was an underlying purpose in 
all the discussions, the repetition of the 
question, “What’s Ahead for Business?” 

This examination of .the future was 
actuated by plan and design. Three 
thousand men, leaders in their indus- 
tries and their communities, looked their 
common problems in the face and sought 
solution in the exercise of collective in- 
telligence. 

Such an organized attempt to read 
the future is not mere crystal-gazing, 
nor is it a wistful leaning on the frail 


| prop of fortuitous chance. 


President Butterworth’s faith in “new 
and greater destinies” for American 
business is a reasoned faith—a faith 
that realizes that training and judgment 
of the modern business administrator 
must be as broad and as deep as the 
problems which now test his powers. 

And President Hoover ‘saw fit to de- 





clare his belief that “our experieng 
shows that we can produce helpful ang 
wholesome effects in our economic sys. 
tem by voluntary cooperation through 
the great associations representative of 
business, industry, labor, and agricyl. 
ture, both nationally and locally.” 

And that “he would be a rash map 
who would state that we can produce 
the economic millennium, but there jg 
great assurance that America is finding 
herself upon the road to secure social 
satisfaction, with the preservation of 
private industry, initiative, and a full 
opportunity for the development of the 
individual.” 

The activities of business are as jn- 
clusive as life itself. Business touches 
each of us in every workaday job and it 
makes provision for our hours of ease. 

When we earnestly seek to know 
“What’s Ahead for Business?” in the 
present state of the organized respon. 
sibility of business, we are in word and 
deed learning to know what’s ahead for 
the American people, for it has become 
a directing and decisive principle of 
American business that what is not for 
the public good is not for the good of 
business. 
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Organized Business Looks Ahead 


(Continued from page 18) 
manufacture. Publicly owned timber should 
so far as practicable be permanently managed 
on a sustained yield basis, utilizing forest pro- 
ducts only to maintain existing forest in- 
dustries or meet local requirements, unless, or 
until, their utilization will not result in over- 
production of the products. In the administri- 
tion of timber lands it should be the policy o1 
public authorities to preserve such bodies of 
timber along improved highways as are essen- 
tiai for the maintenance of the natural attrac- 
tiveness of these important routes of travel. 

The Federal Government should expand its 
forest planting program on the national forests 
with special reference to the early reforesta- 
tion of denuded areas on watersheds impor- 
tant for navigation, irrigation, and municipal 
water supplies. 

Fire prevention improvements in the form 
of fire lookouts, roads, trails and lanes, should 
be provided for by the Federal Government to 
conserve the timber resources on national for 
ests and to serve as demonstrations to other 
forest owners. 

Furthermore, Congress should appropriate 
the full amounts authorized by the Clarke- 
McNary law, which provides for cooperative 
forest fire control by federal, state and pri- 
vate agencies, in order that the obligations of 
the National Government may be fulfilled 
The increasing loss of timber from tree killing 
insects and diseases warrants emergency as 
sistance from the Federal Government for 
research work and control of epidemics. 








WE approve the present 
policy of the federal re- 
clamation service in de- 
veloping small projects to 
furnish supplemental sup- 
ply of water to lands 
which are already partially irrigated but for 
which there is an insufficient supply of water 
to make production economically sound for 
the farms which have been established 
Projects furnishing supplemental water will 


Reclamation 





add to farm prosperity and will thus give aid 
to agriculture without adding materially to 
surpluses. 





THE National Chamber 
State Automo- has a oo ened 
: ment should scrupulously 
bile Insurance refrain from entering any 
Funds phase of business when tt 
can be successfully un- 
dertaken and _ conducted 
by private enterprise, and it hereby records its 
opposition specifically to the creation of state 
automobile insurance funds. 








IN western states there 
are large areas of public 
lands held by the United 
States for its own pur- 
poses. There is urgent 
need for construction of 
highways across these lands as important con- 
necting links on interstate highways and con- 
struction of highways to promote the use 
of some of these lands for the purposes for 
which they are intended. Congress should make 
suitable provision for the Federal Government 
to construct these highways on its own lands 
at its own expense. 


Highways On 
Federal Lands 








THE Sixth International 
Inter-American Conference of American 


. States meeting at Havana, 
Highway Cuba, February, 1928, 


recommended to the sev- 
eral countries of the Pan 
American Union that steps should be taken 
immediately looking forward to the construc- 
tion of a great inter-American highway ™ 
the interest of closer relations between the 
peoples of the new world. é 

Development of such a road would provide 
the two continents with their first all-land at- 
tery of communication and would have a faf- 
reaching and favorable influence upon all na 
tions in the Pan American Union. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States endorses this proposal and urges that 
the Goverrment of the United States give 
every fitting cooperation to the other govern- 
ments of the Pan American Union in its reali- 


zation. 








THE apocerines "" the 
: Mediterranean fruit fly in 
Mediterranean the United States is a se- 
Fruit Fly rious menace to large hor- 
ticultural interests and 
the economic welfare of 
important sections of the country. Experience 
in other countries has demonstrated that eradi- 
cation of this pest at the earliest possible mo- 
ment is essential if its spread is to be pre- 
vented. Congress should therefore provide am- 
ple funds to enable the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to prosecute vigorously a 
campaign of control and eradication until this 
menace has been entirely removed. 








DIVERSITIES in condi- 
tions and interests prevent 
daylight saving from be- 
ing at this time a proper 
subject for federal legis- 
lation. 


Daylight 
Saving 








PROPOSALS for action 

upon a number of other 
Other subjects were received and 
Subjects with respect to some of 
them earnest presenta- 








tions were made. On these 
subjects, however, the committee believed 
either that more detailed examination than the 
committee could give was desirable before a 
final decision on policy was undertaken or 
that inquiry and study would be required to 
develop the suitability of the subjects for 
action by the Chamber. 

The committee accordingly recommends that 
the proposals on the following subjects should 
be referred to the Board of Directors. With 
respect to some of the subjects, the committee 
has expressed its suggestions. 

Agricultural Research, with a suggestion 
that the National Chamber already 
through referendum vote has a position in 
support of economic and scientific agri- 
cultural research. 

Automobiles—Financial Responsibility 
Laws, with a suggestion that this subject 
may be considered by the coming Street 
and Highway Safety Conference. 

Banking—Proceeds of Drafts, with a sug- 
gestion that the subject be referred to the 
Finance Department Committee. 

Censorship, with a suggestion that the sub- 
ject have the attention of the Civic Devel- 
opment Department Committee. 

Communication Facilities, with a suggestion 
that the subject is obviously so impor- 
tant as to be worthy of special study and 
report. 

Foreign Trade, with a suggestion that the 
subject is suitable for consideration by 
the Board. 

Highway Advisers for Latin America, with 
a suggestion that the present position of 
the Chamber is acceptable to the pro- 
ponents. 

Imports of Trade-Marked Articles, with a 
suggestion that the provisions to which 
the proposal was directed have now been 
removed from the tariff bill. 





Inheritance Tax, with a suggestion that the | 
Chamber is already committed through a | 


referendum in accordance with the pro- 
posal. 

Inland Waterways, with a suggestion that 
these proposals may be considered by the 
Committee on Inland Waterway Trans- 
portation for which the Board has re- 
cently provided. 

Merchant Marine. 

Motor Common Carriers, with a suggestion 
that there should be study and report 
by the appropriate committee. 

Panama Canal. 

Porto Rico. 

Postal Savings, with a suggestion that there 
be study by the Finance Department Com- 
mittee. 

Railroad Consolidations, with a suggestion 


that there should be committee study and | 


report. 
Railroad Revenues. 


Railway Rate-Making, with a suggestion | 


that there should be committee study and 
report. 
Watershed Protection. 











TOP-HOLE TESTIMONIAL... 


for Every Executive in Industry 


“Dear Mr. a : 

“The work done in both plants (by 
MacDonald Bros. Ine., Engineers, 
Boston) covers the questions of re- 
ducing costs by better division in the 
organization of duties, reducing labor 
costs, improvement of personnel, and 
the re-arrangement and suggestions in 
which one executive is made to do the 
work of three, re-arrangement of de- 
partments, better methods and the use 
of better tools of management gener- 
ally. The reports made were of great 
value and we believe substantially 
correct. It is remarkable that an or- 
ganization in so short a time can see 
so much and give so much sound ad- 
vice. Their first value is their detached 
viewpoint. The recommendations are 
95% sound and where any are off, it 
invariably arises from the impossibility 
of getting into some underlying facts 
in so short a time. I will say that if 
you follow their recommendations 
together with your own slight correc- 
tions, you will be greatly benefited by 
them. 


“Here comes the test, however, for 
you will find it hard to be open-minded 
enough to abandon some pet obses- 
sions and superfluities that have at- 
tached themselves barnacle-like to 
your organization. It is hard to accept 
with little reservations the recom- 
mendations of outsiders. You will find, 
however, that they are outsiders in the 
basic sense of the word and it is the 
inside baseball of management that 
they bring you. To be sure, and it is 
their virtue, they have an unbiased, 
detached viewpoint. 

“The thing they are liable to show 
up is a lack of ‘moral courage to do 
the thing which you always knew to 





be the right thing to do. A farmer in 
Kansas refused to subscribe for a farm 
paper whose main object was more 
profitable farming, because, he said, ‘I 
am not farming as well as I know how 
now.’ That goes right to the root of 
management. In by far the majority 
of situations, they will make you do 
the things which you know to be right 
and a great many other things you 
can’t see because of familiarity. I 
failed to make $750,000 because I was 
so close to our affairs, I could not see 
the possibilities of a stock rise. Both 
our virtues and defects are not clear to 
us because we are too close to our 
problems. They will help to detach you 
from yourself. With some of us, that 
is about all that is necessary to bring 
success. 


“These damnable grooves and blind 
alleys we are in are the most insidious 
underminers of our organization. Next 
to that, organizations are continually 
gathering superfluous habits, customs, 
methods and personnel. How to see 
them, how to blast them out, how to 
free ourselves of this ballast, is the rea- 
son for engaging MacDonald Brothers. 


“Tt seems to me that if in a question 
so simple as bookkeeping, we need 
auditors yearly, why, in so subtle a 
thing as management should we not 
have outsiders advise and bring to 
bear on our perplexing problems of 
management all the information avail- 
able. 

“This letter is already too long. We 
are satisfied they can be of service to 
you.” 

Yours very truly, 





*Letter written by a nationally known engineer and captain 
of industry in answer to an inquiry from another industrial 
executive. We believe it is better testimony than anything 
we could say here for ourselves. MacDonald Bros., Inc., 
Engineers, 140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.—New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Charlotte, N. C. 

















JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 





YOUR ESTATE today and tomorrow 


You naturally expect your present estate will 
grow considerably before it is turned over to your heirs and de- 


pendents. Why not guarantee that growth, with life insurance? You 


can create any desired estate to- 
day with a John Hancock policy. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTOR. MassacnuSErTs 











INQUIRY BUREAU 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send booklet, *“This Matter 


of Success.” 
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Wire Enough in a Single Tele- 
phone Exchange to span the 
United States three and a quarter 
times | 


NATION’S BUSINESS for May 20, 1939 


your Telephone- 





Te make your telephone 


and back it up with all the apparatus and 
supplies needed for your service is a 
work of infinite variety. 


Buying rubber from Singapore, mica 
from India, conduit from Ohio— Making 
each year a million telephones, 15,000 
miles of cable, switchboards by the 
trainload— Distributing supplies to 32 
warehouses, holding them ready for the 
nation’s telephone companies — Instal- 
ling the equipment in all the telephone 


exchanges— 


All this is the responsibility of 
Western Electric— whose dependable 
service of supply helps make possible 
dependable telephone service. 


— 
The Man in the Iron Mask—electro-welding a * 
switchboard frame—is one of many skilled ¥ 
workers who see that every part is made right, 








From Pencils to reeset Poles everything the : 


Bell Telephone System uses is found in Western 


Electric’s market basket. 


Meeting Emergencies is the real test of a services} 
Western Electric’s system of supply distributiony 
is always ready! 


Western Elecfric s.... 


OF YOUR 


<> TEL . 








HENRY FORD @ MATTHEW S. SLOAN 
THOMAS NIXON CARVER 
SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN @ ROY S. DURSTINE 
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HANDLING and PRODUCTION 
both deserve 
Space of their 


OWN... 


RODUCTION has always been 
given its choice of floor space while Th 
handling shifted for itself... this in As: 
face of the tremendous importance of 








Use the Ceiling 
for Handling 


handling in modern Industry. ~ 
With the Louden Monorail System, 
handling is given half of the plant...a 
free and unused half... the ceiling. / 
Handling no longer must encroach Sin 
on production. And at the same time Wh 


it is speeded up because fewer men can 
move more material over the perma- 
nently-smooth Louden track... even | 
when a hand operated Louden Mono- 
rail System is used. And when war- En 
ranted, the still speedier electric-travel 

method is available . .. either by the = 
load or in a continuous stream. Break- 
age is practically eliminated by the 
smoothness of Louden Monorail han- 
dling. And floor maintenance charge- Do 
able to handling is entirely eliminated. 


Made for loads up to 5000 Ibs.— 
running up inclines, around corners, 
anywhere—Louden Monorail Systems 
can easily be adapted to any plant re- 
quirements. Louden Engineers will do 
the planning without obligation. Possi- 
bly they can show you wherein the 
Louden system will pay you as it has 
paid others from 20° to 1000°% on the 
investment every year. WI 





Clear the Floor 
4 for Production 







THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
Established 1867 
602 West Avenue Fairfield, Iowa 
Offices in Principal Cities El 
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| SUPER-TRACK 
ae | key booklet to lon- 
Vex cost handling 


The Louden booklet “Super- 
Track” describes the latest mono- 
rail cevelopment—Louden Super- 





Track—a heavy, hard-rail system 

ehich costs less 00 install and use. Industrial Monorail Systems 
Executives interested in handling . 

ih teed a ds. Hee: the beer 00 Industry Uses More Miles of Louden 


Louden. .. the first monorail ... has held the 
lead. Louden users include: 

Ceramic plants, automotive plants, foundries, 
textile mills, paper mills, bakeries, machine Ge 
shops, department stores, in fact manufacturers 


lower costs, Write for your copy. 


of practically every class of products. rs 
USE THE OTHER HALF OF YOUR FACTORY - 


(A-1704) At 
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